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“OLD GLORY” IN THE DESERT 


BY RALPH D. 


THERE was not even a house within thirty. miles 
of them. Two tents by a driven well, a pile of 
baled hay, half a dozen drooping horses vainly 
trying to find a patch of shade, and a row of dusty 
water barrels comprised the new stage station set 
down in the heart of the Nevada desert. The 
white sand and sage-brush stretched desolate to 
the bare brown mountains that cut the sky-line 
along the rim of Death Valley. A little dust 
cloud moved far out on the dazzling plain and 
marked the crawling progress of a freighters’ 
outfit. Except for this there were no signs of 
mankind anywhere beyond the camp. 

A boy in his early teens came out of one of the 
tents, and blinked in the glare of sand and sky. 
He was burned blacker than the deepest sea- 
shore tan, and the powdery alkali dust had turned 
his hair and clothes to a grayish white. He 
shaded his eyes with a battered sombrero and 
looked across the desert beyond the dust that 
hung above the freighters’ wagons. A blue lake 
sparkled miles away, and its banks were green 
with trees and undergrowth. The boy was not 
deceived by the mirage. He shook his head as if 
to say “You can’t fool me; I know your tricks,” 
and kept on gazing into the north. His vigilance 
was well-timed, for presently another whirl of 
dust showed against the horizon, and the boy 
shouted to some one in the tent: 

“Here comes the stage, Uncle John. I hope 
there are some passengers for us to feed. My, if 
they ‘d only bring just one boy through, and I 
could talk to him for half an hour. Would n't it 
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be great! I have n’t seen a boy since we came in 
the desert to live.” 

The “boss” of the station replied, as he poked 
the tent flap aside: 

“This desert don’t sprout youngsters, that ’s a 
fact, Jimmy. We’re lucky if we get a stray man 
to pass the time o’ day with. Help me get the re 
lay horses ready, and then dust off an extra plate 
and cup. Jake may have a hungry passenger. It ‘s 
about time. Nobody’s been here in two days.” 

The boy led a pair of lanky grays out of the 
little corral by the well, tied them to a post in 
front of the tents, and scurried inside with an ex- 
cited air as if great things were about to happen. 
His few duties were soon done and he was 
perched on the well box in waiting eagerness 
long before the stage emerged from its curtain 
of dust. This was no towering coach with four 
horses such as “dashed up to the old-fashioned 
tavern” with a fine clatter and the music of a 
horn. Two straining horses pulled a_ battered 
Concord wagon through the deep sand at a snail’s 
pace. Their slow walk quickened a little as they 
drew near the tents, and the boy saw with a pang 
of disappointment that the bent and white-whis- 
kered driver was the only occupant. He grinned 
through the alkali mask that covered his wrink- 
led face and called to the boy: ‘Nothin’ doin’, 
Jimmy. This route ain’t as popular as if it had 
Pullman sleeping-cars. I ’ve been eight hours 
makin’ thirty miles. Grub ready?” 

Jimmy followed the driver to the mess-tent and 
peppered him with questions about the news from 
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the big outside world beyond the desert. The old 
man fished a newspaper from an inside pocket, 
and said: 

“Here ’s a ‘Los Angeles Times’ that was passed 
along from Las Vegas. It ’s four days old, but 
it may cheer you up some.” 

Jimmy acted as waiter while the driver bolted 
his beans, bacon, canned corned-beef and coffee, 
and then the two shifted the harness to the fresh 
team of horses. 

A few minutes later the stage moved on like 
a boat steering out of sight across a lonely sea, 
and Jimmy felt the isolation of the desert closing 
down around him again. His uncle stretched 
out on a blanket in the sleeping-tent and soon his 
snores told the boy that there was not a living 
soul to talk to anywhere. He sat down in the 
mess-tent, spread the newspaper on the rough 
plank table, and slowly read the head-lines. It 
was hard for him to realize that men and women 
and boys and girls were still working and play- 
ing in crowded city streets. 

It seemed a whole lifetime since he had left the 
home in Los Angeles he had always known, and 
the faces of his young friends were blurred and 
fading in his memory. He had been in the desert 
only three months, but its utter loneliness had 
made him sometimes think he was getting to be a 
little old man. 

He looked through the newspaper idly until 
this brief article caught his eye: 

‘‘The Phil Sheridan Post, G. A. R., has completed its 
arrangements for the Memorial Day exercises and parade. 
There is much regret among the veterans in blue that their 
old Post Commander, Captain John Bright, will be absent 
from the ranks. For ten years he had led the Memorial 
Day pilgrimage to the graves of the heroes who fought for 
Old Glory. He left the city recently to take up his resi- 
dence in Nevada, but the old soldiers are hoping that if Cap- 
tain Bright is alive, he will get here to take his old place at 
the head of the thinning column.” 


The boy ran into the other tent waving the 
newspaper around his head, shouting: 

“Uncle John! Here ’s something for you. 
Wake up! They have n’t forgotten us back 
home.” 

Captain Bright sat up on his blanket and 
rubbed the sleep from his eyes. He read the 
paragraph and his gray beard could not hide the 
quivering lip. Then he said slowly, as if it hurt 
him: 

“Yes, they ’re looking for me, but I won’t be 
there this year, Jimmy. We can’t go back. 
Why, it ’s only two days to the thirtieth of May. 
Not that I ’ve lost track of the date. Not for a 
minute. I ’ve been thinking of it a whole lot. 
But we can’t leave the station, and—and—well. 
I sort of wish I had n't seen this. I do, Jimmy.” 


Jimmy’s sympathies were deeply stirred, and 
with an unusual show of affection he nestled on 
the blanket beside Uncle John and flung an arm 
around his neck. The old soldier re-read the 
paragraph, this time aloud, and his voice tremble 
a little when it came to the mention of “Old 
Glory.” Then he rose to his feet and stood very 
erect as if ashamed of his show of feeling, and 
rested his hands on the boy’s slim shoulders as 
he told him: 

“We ’ll make the best of it, Jimmy. Ther: 
is n’t much chance for a celebration out here, but 
they have not forgotten us, and you bet we 
have n’t forgotten them, those above the ground 
and those that are under the sod. Pshaw, it ’s 
tougher for you to be stuck out here a hundred 
miles from nowhere than it is for me. Don't 
you hate me for it sometimes?” 

“T get kind of homesick and lonesome, but 
you ’re all I ’ve got, Uncle John, and we ’re pard- 
ners,” the boy responded. “There ’s nobody else 
to grub-stake me, and we ’re going to win out 
yet, you bet. And you ’ll go back and lead the 
Grand Army, sure. Maybe next year.” 

The old man shook his head. It seemed to him 
that he had made a failure of his life. A slack 
and dishonest partner had wrecked the business 
he had toiled for years to build up. On the brink 
of old age, and without capital, he had been un- 
able to make a new start in the crowded com- 
mercial life of the city. The help offered by his 
friends had seemed to him little more than dis- 
guised charity, and he had grasped the chance 
to take charge of one of the stations of the stage 
line flung across the desert to reach the new gold 
camps in southwestern Nevada. 

The care of his dead sister’s only boy had 
sorely perplexed him when he faced the exile that 
was almost ghastly fer a seasoned man to endure. 
He wrestled with the problem, and it seemed best 
to take Jimmy with him through the first sum- 
mer. By autumn he might have saved enough 
from his wages to outfit the boy for school and 
keep him there. A touch of selfishness had 
swayed this decision. The old man sighed over 
his weakness. But he could not bear to face the 
lonely life without a companion. Jimmy was the 
pluckier of the two, the old man thought to him- 
self, as he looked down into the eager face of the 
lad who wanted to be a help in time of trouble. 

No more was said about Memorial Day, but 
after supper they sat together under the stars that 
blazed low in the velvet sky, and the old man was 
moved to tell stories that thrilled the blood of 
youth :—of Antietam and Fredericksburg, of for- 
lorn hopes, and of thin lines of blue and gray 
hurled in desperate charges, until to the wide- 
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yed boy, the dusky desert was peopled with 
marching men. In the shadows beyond the fire 
he cactus took the shape of crouching sentries, 
ind the serried sage-brush, vaguely glimpsed in 
the darkness, was like infantry sleeping on its 
arms. 


[HROUGH the forenoon of Memorial Day, Cap- 
tain John Bright was restless and absent-minded. 
His thoughts were back with his comrades. He 
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passed through, and then announced to Uncle 
John: 

“T don’t think it ’s right to let the day go by 
without doing something,—honest, I don’t. You 
know that prospector’s grave about two miles 
over toward the Funeral Range? I mean the 
man that got lost and died of thirst last year. 
There ’s nothing but a little heap of rocks, but 
for all we know he may have been an old soldier. 
You can’t say he was n’t. And anyhow he was a 
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‘“**my!”" SAID JIMMY, ‘IF THEY 'D ONLY BRING JUST ONE BOY THROUGH! 


could see them tramping behind the band to 
the strains of “Marching through Georgia,” here 
and there a straggler falling out to rest, and 
some of those who kept up with the flag walking 
with feeble and halting gait. He had been one of 
the youngest and strongest of the little column 
last year, and he wondered who could take his 
place this year and step out with something of the 
old stride that had carried him with Sherman to 
the Sea. 

Jimmy wrestled with a problem of his own. 
He was too young to give up the idea of some 
kind of a celebration. There were no soldiers’ 
graves, there were no flowers, but he did find a 
mite of an American flag that had been brought 
along with his slender outfit as a souvenir of a 
Fourth of July parade of the “Golden West Ca- 
dets,” in which imposing organization he had 
been a corporal. He waited until the stage had 


brave man or he would n't have been going into 
Death Valley alone. I ’m going to ride my burro 
over, and stick this little flag on his grave. I ‘Il 
feel a heap better and it won’t do any harm, will 
it?” 

Captain Bright looked pleased and touched, but 
replied with a slightly worried air: 

“IT ’m not sure you won't get lost yourself. But 
I think I can see you all the way from here. Be 
sure to fill your canteen, Jimmy, and don’t get out 
of sight of camp. I ’d go with you, but there ’s 
a freight outfit coming in from the southward 
and they ‘Il want water.” 

The boy scampered over to the corral and sad- 
dled his mouse-colored burro, which protested 
with a pair of agile heels and a voice of surpris- 
ing volume for the absurd dimensions of the 
beast. With the little flag tucked inside his shirt, 
Jimmy marched off in the wake of the burro, pre- 
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ferring to go on foot through the deep sand of the over as only one of many stories of the same kin 
first mile. As he trudged along, steering the that had come out of the Death Valley countr; 
wrong-headed burro, which behaved like a rud- It was the most vivid of all to him, and one th: 
derless skiff in a big wind, the boy busied him- he longest remembered, because there was the pil 
self weaving stories, as he had done so often, of stone to make it very real. 


about the unknown prospector whose bleached 
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“AT LENGTH THE OBJECT CEASED 


bones lay under the heap of rock surrounded by 
four dusty sage-bushes. 

Perhaps he had found a mine and was trying 
to get out of the desert with the news of his 
treasure when he lost his way and ran out of 
water. Or maybe he had been hurt or fallen sick, 
and his burros had run away from him. Was 
there a boy waiting for him somewhere at home? 
It was very sad and mysterious, but it was a part 
of the life of the desert, and Jimmy thought it 
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brush and sand the boy had made up a new story 
about the lost prospector to fit the day and the 
deed. He was an old soldier, a Grand Army 
man, of course, and he had fought bravely in many 
battles. This was what made it so hard to think 
of his losing his life in a fight with heat and 
thirst, with no comrades to keep his memory 
green. 

Jimmy took off his hat while he stuck his flag 
between two fragments of lava on the rude 


By the time he had crossed the two miles of 
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mound. Then while his burro drifted off to 
browse on the sage-brush, the boy gathered more 
stones and heaped them high at the head of the 
grave. 

He was tired and hot when he finished his labor 
of leve, and plodded after the burro, that had 
ambled several hundred yards from the scene. 
Having caught the beast, he cinched up the sad- 
dle and then gazed across the desert toward the 
Funeral Range whose ramparts hid the basin of 
Death Valley. Those bare and ragged walls, swim- 
ming in a blue haze of heat, sometimes fright- 
ened him. They spoke of the terrors which they 
hid from his view. He was glad that Uncle John 
was not a prospector, toiling among those forbid- 
ding mountains. 

He was about to turn his face toward the 
camp, when he thought he saw something move 
over toward the mountains. He shaded his eyes 
and stared with idle curiosity, for he had learned 
that what you think you see, and what you really 
see, are different matters in the desert. But 
whirls of dust like little puffs of smoke rose above 
the black dot that appeared and then vanished as 
if it were slowly rising and falling. 

It was not a man walking, and anyhow no man 
alone and on foot had any business cqming from 
that direction. Jimmy felt a touch of fear, but 
he dug his heels into the burro and moved toward 
the object that was still for several minutes and 
then. seemed to be floundering toward him again. 
Once it stood erect and Jimmy gasped. It looked 
like aman. He was afraid no longer. If it was 
a man, he was in dreadful distress, and needed 
help. 

At length the object ceased to move. When 
Jimmy drew near, he saw a man, naked to the 
waist, lying face down, and it looked as if there 
was no more life in him. His shoes were gone, 
he had no canteen, no hat, and his hands and feet 
were bleeding where he had been crawling and 
falling in his last struggle to move on. The boy 
fell on his knees and tugged at the blistered 
shoulders with all his might, until he half-turned 
the helpless man so that his face was clear of 
the choking sand. 

Then Jimmy wet the blackened lips with water 
from his full canteen, and managed to unlock the 
clenched teeth, and pour a few drops on the swol- 
len tongue. Finally the man swallowed, once, 
twice. The effect was magical. His eyes opened, 
he groaned, and tried to raise himself on his 
hands and knees. But he lurched forward and 
fell, and Jimmy wrung his hands, for it seemed 
impossible that he could raise the dead weight to 
the back of the burro. He was afraid to leave 
the man here while he went to camp for help, and 
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the tears rolled down his cheeks in his worry and 
grief as he shouted in desperation: 

“It ’s only a little way to camp. It ’s only a 
little way tocamp. I ll help you. Can’t you get 
up?” 

Another drink from the canteen, and the man’s 
wits began to clear a little. 

“T ’m all in,” he muttered. 
yet. Bring the burro.” 

For a wonder the burro stood docile in its 
tracks while the man made one great, despair- 
ing effort and, pulling himself up by the stirrup- 
leather, fell doubled across the saddle like a sack 
of meal. Jimmy could do no more than hold 
him there as he struggled along beside the burro 
and its silent burden. It was a slow and heart- 
breaking journey for the lad, but long before he 
drew near the camp, Uncle John had seen that 
something was amiss, and was running toward 
them. He read the story in a glance, and when he 
had dragged the unconscious stranger into the tent 
and laid him on the blankets, he called to Jimmy : 

“You were just in time. He ‘Il pull through. 
Open a can of that beef tea and put the kettle on. 
Another hour and you would n’t have been a bit 


‘But I ’m not dead 


of use.” 

The pink and azure twilight was falling when 
the lost prospector sat up on the blankets, his 
head in his hands, and said brokenly: 

“T ’m alive, and I ain’t gone plumb crazy. 
Thank God for His mercies. I wonder where my 
burros are. Is this here camp in the Death Val- 
ley, pardner ?” 

“You were twenty miles out of the Valley 
when we found you, and you came that far alone 
and clean distracted, that ’s certain,’ responded 
Uncle John. 

“What was this kid doin’ out where he found 
me?” feebly asked the prospector. 

“IT was celebrating Decoration Day,” bashfully 
explained Jimmy. “There is—there is a grave 
out there.” 

“There came blame near bein’ another one 
alongside of it,” was the reply. “Celebratin’ 
Decoration Day in this God-forsaken hole! 
Well, you are a lively young patriot! And 
lucky for me!” 

Jimmy did not want to claim too much credit. 

“It was all on account of Uncle John—I mean 
Captain Bright here,” said he. “He ’s a Grand 
Army man, you know, and I could n’t let the day 
go by without doing something to let him see that 
remembered.” 

Captain Bright broke in with: 

“You ‘re as gray as me, stranger, and there ’s 
scar that shows across that bald head of yours. 
Maybe you were one of the boys in blue.” 


_ 
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A smile lit up the cracked and blackened face 
of the old prospector as he spoke, and he 
stretched out a bandaged hand: “No, I reckon I 
was n't. But I wore the old butternut under Jeb 
Stewart, and one of Phil Sheridan’s troopers put 
that dent in my cabeza. I guess we ain’t going 
to fight it over agin, are we? Here ’s how!” 

.. Captain Bright smiled back and took the old 
ii derate’s hand in both of his, as he said: 

“Here ’s where we celebrate the day together, 

then. And we ‘ll thank God that your grave 
is n’t ready to be decorated to-night. You came 
mighty near giving me an excuse for a parade all 


by myself,” 

ide there came the rattle of trace- 
chai d the creaking of wagons, and the noise 
of a driver’s eloquence hurled at weary mules. 


Captain Bright hurried out and found a freight 
outfit pulling up to the well. Its crew made 
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camp near the corral, and when the chores were 
done the “mule-skinner” and the “swamper” 
strolled over to buy “a bunch of canned goods.” 
They sat by the camp-fire while Captain Bright 
and Daniel Yake, late of the Army of the Con- 
federacy, swapped stories of the great days when 
they were foemen in arms. Then one of the 
freighters, a tall Texan, burst into song when 
he could hold in no longer, and in full chorus the 
little company, North and South, the Blue and 
the Gray, swung from “Dixie” into “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

But it was the two old men who sang together 
afterwards, while the others were silent, “We ’re 
Tenting To-night on the Old Camp-ground.” 

Jimmy murmured, drowsily, as the fire died 
down and the freighters said good night: 

“We certainly did celebrate, after all. 
can’t lose Old Glory even in the desert.” 


You 




















‘THE GOOD SAMARITAN.” 











‘LUB'S FIRST OUTING. 


THE MEADOW-GRASS AERO ‘ 
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Drawn by Anna Whelan Betts. Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson. 
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’'T is seemly in God’s sight!” 


The Alphabet runs, row on row, 
In letters large and small; 

The numbers—‘“1-2-3-’—below, 
“Ete.”, ending all. 

And then, the border-stitch around, 
So neat and so precise, 

: In faded crewels, on a ground 

, Of cunning, quaint device. 


§ 
j Sometimes, I seem to see her there, ? 
: With little, busy hands; 
3 Her pretty, smoothly-parted hair 
: Plaited in silky bands. 
7 Sitting sedately on a stool, 
Close to her mother’s side, 
Sewing her “stent,” by given rule, 
With watchful eye to guide. 


. Oh, did she ever romp and play, 
And get in mischief, too; 
Or did she walk in formal way, 
As she was taught to do! 
This little, Puritanic maid, 
Whom I can seem to see, 
Sorting her silks, of somber shade, t, 
Her Sampler on her knee! wh 
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TOM, DICK, AND HARRIET 


BY RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Author of ‘‘ The Crimson Sweater” 


Cuapter VI 
ON THE ICE AND THROUGH 


WueEnN the thermometer on the north side of 
School Hall registers four degrees below zero 
at noon it means cold weather; and that is just 
what the thermometer did on Saturday. In shel- 
tered angles where the sun shone it was not so 
bad, but on the way across the campus, where the 
wind blew unobstructed, fellows in knicker- 
bockers moved rapidly, Jack Frost in pursuit and 
pinching their calves sharply. By half past three, 
the time the hockey game with Cedar Grove 
School was scheduled to commence, the mercury 
had dropped another point and the audience about 
the rink consisted of exactly six boys, among them 
Dick and Sid Welch, and one girl. Of course 
the girl was Harry. I doubt if there was another 
girl for miles up or down the river who would 
have braved the cold that afternoon for the sake 
of sport and patriotism. 

The rink is some three hundred yards down 
the shore from the boat-house. Years before a 
ferry plied between this point and the opposite 
town of Coleville, but with the completion of the 
new bridge below Silver Cove the enterprise, like 
many similar ones in the vicinity, had ceased to 
be profitable. Ultimately the boat had disap- 
peared and only the ferry house and landing re- 
mained. But that was last year; now even those 
were gone, the lumber—such of it as was fit for 
the purpose—having been used in the construc- 
tion of the barrier around the rink Many of 
the old joists and planks, however, were too rot- 
ten to hold nails and these had been left piled up 
on the beach. Sid, struck by a brilliant idea, had 
looted the pile, and by the time the game had be- 
gun a big bonfire was blazing merrily. The hand- 
ful of spectators divided their attention between 
the fire and the contest until the first half was 
over, with the score three goals for Ferry Hill 
and one for Cedar Grove. Then every one, 
players, spectators, substitutes, and referee—who 
was Chub—gathered as near the flames as safety 
permitted and alternately turned faces and backs 
to the warmth. 

“You ’re a wonder, Sid,” declared Roy. “If I 
had half your brain—!” He shook his head elo- 
quently, at a loss for words. 

“Oh, Sid ’s a great fellow for scheming how to 
be comfortable,” said Billy Warren, who played 


right center for Ferry Hill. “Did you ever hear 
about the contrivance he rigged up on his bed 
the first year he was here?” 

Every one replied that he had, except Harry; 
and Harry demanded to be told. 

“Well,” said Warren, “Sid used to go to sleep 
with two blankets over him and the comforter 
over the foot of the bed, you know. Then along 
toward morning it would get cold and Sid would 
want the comforter, but he was too sleepy to 
reach down and get it.” 

“That ’s right,” interrupted Chub, whose bed 
was next to Sid’s in the Junior Dormitory, “I 
used to find him all curled up in a ball in the 
morning with his teeth chattering like—like—” 

“T did n’t!” declared Sid. 

“Shut up, Sid, you know you did,” said War- 
ren. “Well, so what does Sid do but get a piece 
of clothes-line and tie an end to each corner of 
the comforter. Then when he woke up and 
found he was freezing to death all he had to do 
was to take hold of the rope and pull the com- 
forter up. Oh, he ’s a wonder, Sid is!” 

“Just the same, it worked all right,” said Sid 
with a grin, as the laugh went around. “And I 
wish I had that comforter now.” 

“T don’t see how you could get much more on,” 
said Dick, as he viewed Sid’s rotund appearance. 
“You look like a bale of sweaters now.” 

“I ’ve only got two on,” was the reply. “I was 
going to borrow Chub’s, but he went and wore it 
himself.” 

“How dare you, Chub?” laughed Roy. “You 
ought to have more consideration for others.” 

“Thunder!” replied Chub good-naturedly. “Sid 
would borrow everything I have if I ’d let him. 
As it is he wears more of my things than his 
own. Last week I tried to find a pair of stock- 
ings and could n’t; Sid had the whole lot in his 
locker.” 

“They had holes in them,” answered Sid 
gravely. 

“They certainly had when you got through 
with them,” laughed Chub. “Come on, fellows; 
time ’s up.” 

The two teams went back to the ice, peeling 
off sweaters and gloves, and presently the game 
was on again. It was the first contest of the year 
and the play was pretty ragged. But there were 
exciting moments, as when Harris, who played 
point on the home team, got away with the puck 
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for a long race down the rink, passed to Fernald 
in front of the Cedar Grove goal, captured the 
disk again on the quick return and smashed it 
past goal-tender’s knees for a score. Toward 
the latter part of the period the visitors weak- 
ened and Ferry Hill’s tally grew rapidly, until at 
the final call of time the score stood 12—4 in 
favor of the home players. Cheers were ex- 
changed and the Cedar Grove fellows hurried 
away toward the station. The others went back 
to the replenished fire and leisurely donned their 
sweaters. Dick, who had a moment before wan- 
dered away toward the edge of the river, called 
to Roy. 

“What ’s that thing over there?” he asked. 

“What thing? Where?” 

“Across the river. It looks like a boat, but I 
don’t see how any one can sail a boat when there 
is n't any water.” 

“Oh,” answered Roy, joining him, “that ’s an 
ice-boat, you silly galoot. Have n’t you ever 
seen one before ?” 

“No, but I ’ve seen pictures of them. I did n't 
recognize it, though. Say, that ’s pretty slick, 
is n't it? Look at the way it scoots around over 
there! How the dickens is it made?” 

“Oh, you make a frame-work of timbers, kind 
of three-cornered like, and stick a skate or a 
runner at each corner, and put a mast in with a 
sail or two, and have another runner at the back 
with a tiller for steering, and there you are.” 

“You don’t say? Well, that ’s the most—er— 
enlightening explanation I ever heard, Roy; 
simple ’s no name for it!” 

“Well, it ’s the best I can do,” Roy laughed. 
“If you want further particulars I advise you to 
run over and take a look. I ’m no boat-builder.” 

“That ’s what I ’Il do,” answered Dick, tight- 
ening the straps of his skates. “Come along!” 

“Are you crazy? Want me to freeze my- 
self?” 


“Freeze nothing! It ‘ll warm you up. Come 


on; it won’t take but a minute or two.” Roy 
hesitated. Then: 
“All right,” he consented, “I ‘Il go you. Only 


it is n't likely that the boat ’s going to stay there 
and wait for us.” 

“Bet you I can catch her if she does n’t have 
too big a start,” said Dick. 

“Oh, sure!” scoffed Roy. 
about thirty miles an hour!” 

“Get out!” 

“That ’s right, though,” answered Roy. “They 
say some of them can do pretty near a mile a 
minute in a good wind. I don’t know about that 
one there, though; don’t think I ever saw her 
before; she ’s got a red hull, has n’t she?” 


“She only makes 
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“Yes, if you call that thing a hull,” replied 
Dick. “Are there any more around here?” 

“Two or three, I think.” 

“Well, then, maybe I ‘Il let this one go if it 
tries to get away,” Dick said. “Are you ready?” 

Roy said that he was, but at that moment Chub 
hailed them. 

“Where you fellows going?” he shouted. 

“Across the river,” answered Roy. “Dick 
wants to study ice-boats. Want to come?” 

Chub and Harry and Sid joined them, the lat- 
ter begging them to wait until he could get his 
skates on. 

“All right, slow poke,” answered Roy. “How 
about you, Harry? It ’ll be beastly cold out in 
the middle there.” 

“Oh, I ’m nice and warm,” answered Harry. 
“What did you say about an ice-boat ?” 

“Dick never saw one before and he wants to 
go over and make the acquaintance of that one 
over there. Whose is it, Harry? Do you 
know ?” 

“Yes, it belongs to Joe Thurston, Grace Thurs- 
ton’s brother. He goes to Hammond. She ’s in 
my class at Madame Lambert’s.” 

“Who, the ice-boat?” asked Chub. 


“No, Mister Smarty, Grace Thurston. Any- 
how, I said ‘it.’”’ 

“You said ‘she’ !” 

“IT said ‘it’!” 

“Ladies! Ladies!” remonstrated Roy. “No 


disturbance, I beg of you! Remember there ’s a 
gentleman present.” 

“Where?” asked 
around. 

“Here,” grunted Sid, tugging at a strap. 

“For that lie, Sid,” answered Chub severely, 
“we will go and leave you. Come on, fellows.” 

“Wait, wait, please!” begged Sid. “I can’t get 
the buckle in the right hole. My fingers are 
frozen stiff. You might help a chap, Chub.” 


Chub, looking carefully 


“All right, I will if you ‘Il tell the truth. Are 
you a gentleman, Sid?” 
“No,” answered Sid diplomatically. “It ’s 


that fourth hole, Chub. That ’s it. Thanks.” 
He got up, hobbled to the edge of the ice and 
skated away. “Neither are you, Chub!” he 
shouted tauntingly. Chub instantly gave chase, 
leaving the other three to follow more leisurely. 
Across the frozen river and a little further down- 
stream the ice-boat was skimming up and down 
near shore, luffing, filling and turning in the 
brisk wind as though trying her sails. 

“That ’s just about what she ’s doing, I guess,” 
said Roy as they skated, three abreast, a hundred 
yards or so behind the flying forms of Sid and 
Chub. “Those sails are brand-new, I think. She’s 
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coming around again. If we were nearer now 
you could get a good view of her, Dick.” 

“I. ’m going to try, anyhow,” answered Dick, 
as he dug his blades in the black ice and sped 
away from them. 

“Shall we try it, too?” asked Roy. Harry 
nodded her head. 

“T ‘ll race you,” she cried, and, suiting action 
to word, darted off after Dick. She had obtained 
a good lead before Roy had gathered his wits 
together, and he realized that to attempt to over- 
take that flying form was quite useless for him. 
He was a good skater, but Harry had held the 
school supremacy for several years and had, as 
she had stated to Dick, even beaten Hammond’s 
best talent the winter before. But Harry had 
found more than her match at last, for, try as she 
could and did, she could not gain an inch on 
Dick, who was “putting in his best licks” in an 
endeavor to head off the ice-boat as it passed 
up-stream close to the farther shore. In a trice 
Roy was left to himself. He saw that he could 
not hope to intercept the boat even if the others 
did, and so kept on diagonally across the river 
toward the ice-houses below Coleville. Sid and 
Chub were still busy with their own affairs, the 
former leading the latter a difficult chase, turning 
and doubling and thus far avoiding capture. The 
wind swept across the ice with stinging buffets 
against legs and face, and Roy rubbed his ears 
vigorously to keep them from freezing. Pres- 
ently he drew near where they had been cutting 
ice and found that to continue on toward the 
shore and the path of the returning boat he would 
either have to cross the cuttings or skate for 
some distance to get around them. 

New ice had formed in these lanes and it 
looked fairly thick. Roy slowed down and ex- 
amined it. Then he struck at it with the heel of 
one skate, found that it did n’t break, and skated 
quickly across. It was a narrow lane down which 
the cakes of ice had been floated to the house and 
he was soon over it. Then came thick ice again. 
He looked up the river. The boat was still be- 
fore the wind and had passed Dick while that 
youth was some distance away. Now he had 
paused, apparently undecided whether to remain 
there or to join the others down-stream. Harry 
had already given up the chase and headed to- 
ward the ice-houses. Sid and Chub were still 
chasing madly about in mid-stream. Roy shouted 
and the wind carried his voice so well that both 
Harry and Dick heard and waved tofiim. Then 
a wide expanse of new ice confronted him and 
as he skated unhesitatingly on to it he noted the 
different sound which it gave forth under his 
blades. And then, without the least warning, the 
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surface gave beneath him like paper and he was 
fighting for breath with the green water ringing 
in his ears and clutching at his heart with icy 
fingers. 

Cuapter VII 


HARRY EVENS OLD SCORES 


Ir seemed to Roy many long minutes before he 
ceased to sink and was able to struggle upward 
again to the surface and daylight. Luckily the 
current was sluggish at that point and when he 
came up he found himself in the pool of broken 
ice. Afterward, remembering how thin that ice 
proved to be, he wondered that it had held him 
for as long as it had. But now, gasping for 
breath, choking and numbed with the cold, his 
only thought was to find something to support 
him until help came. He gave no outcry; it never 
occurred to him to do so, nor, for that matter, 
had he breath for it. Weighted with skates and 
heavy clothing, including the thick crimson 
sweater which he usually wore, he was seriously 
handicapped from the start. And to make mat- 
ters worse, the thin ice broke under the slightest 
weight he put upon it. If he could keep himself 
afloat long enough to break his way to the side 
of the cutting and reach the thick ice he might 
hold on until some one reached him. But the 
chill in his body threatened cramp every instant 
and made him feel as weak as a kitten. Gasping 
and choking, he fought hard, smashing the ice 
with one mittened hand and using the other to 
keep himself afloat. Now and then, in spite of 
his efforts, the water with its scum of floating 
ice fragments rose across his face, and each time 
a dreadful fear gripped him. But he thrashed 
and fought his way back again‘and again, each 
struggle leaving him weaker than before. There 
was no time to look for succor; he saw only the 
horrid brittle surface against which he battled. 
He could not tell whether he was working to- 
ward thick ice or not. 

By degrees hopelessness seized him and he be- 
gan to feel indifferent; the lower part of his body 
seemed to have left him; he believed that he was 
working his legs in an effort to tread water, but 
there was no sensation there. Once he stopped 
struggling, and only when the water had closed 
over his eyes did he realize that he was sinking. 
Then, terror mastering him, he fought blindly 
and impotently for an instant. But the effort 
did not last; he was too weak now to even break 
the imprisoning ice; a pleasant lassitude crept 
over him. 

It was no use, he told himself; he was go- 
ing to give up. And having reached that deci- 
sion he felt a delicious sensation of relief. He 
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had no thought of drowning; he was merely 
going to rest, to sleep; and he was glad, because 
he could not remember ever having been so dead 


tired! And then two things 
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seemed to be striving to beat her back with its 
She repeated a little prayer to 
sped along, in 


savage blasts. 


herself over and over as she 





happened simultaneously; he 
heard his name called and 
found his fingers tightening 
about something that was not 
ice, something that did not 
break and dissolve in_ his 
grasp. With a sudden return 
to his senses he opened his 
eyes, said “Hello, Harry,” 
quite calmly and closed them 
again. He did not remember 
much about it after that. 
When Roy had _ shouted, 
Harry had heard and waved 
to him. She was already 
skating toward him, although 
a long distance away, and 
when, an instant later, she | 
had looked again to find only 
empty ice where he had been 
she realized instantly what had 
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happened. With a shrill cry of warning to Dick, 
some distance behind, she flew onward, skating 
harder than she had ever skated before. But 
the wind was almost dead ahead of her and 


- **HARRY CAUGHT HER SWEATER BY THE END OF ONE SLEEVE AND 


TOSSED IT TOWARD HIM 
time to the ringing of her skates: “Please, God, 
let me be in time! Please, God, let me be in 
time!” And presently, as she drew near, she 
saw Roy’s head above the surface and was sure 
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that her prayer would be answered. Off came 
the brown sweater with the white F. H. upon it 
and away blew Harry’s tam-o’-shanter across the 
ice. And then she was down on her knees, crawl- 


sweater by the end of one sleeve and tossed it 
toward him. It fell beside his hand but the wit 

whipped it past. Again she tried, calling his 
name as she did so, and a corner of the sweater 
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“ON MONDAY FORENOON AT ELEVEN THERE WAS A FULL ATTENDANCE OF THE 
IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY.’ (SEE PAGE 786.) 


ing anxiously across the edge of the treacherous 
surface. 

Roy, with white face and closed eyes, his light 
brown hair plastered down upon his forehead, 
was beating the air feebly with his hands. With 
a silent prayer for success Harry caught her 


fell under his grasping fingers and with relief 
she felt the garment strain and tighten. Roy 
opened his eyes and looked at her; even smiled a 
little, she thought; and said her name. Then she 
was putting all her strength into keeping her 
place, for he had closed his eyes again and seemed 
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bent upon pulling her after him into the water. 
But help was close at hand. With a shout of en- 
couragement Sid came racing up, followed breath- 
lessly by Chub and Dick. 

“Hold on a minute more,” cried Dick. “Get 
hold of my legs, Chub, and I ‘ll work out to 
him over here, the other side from Harry.” 

But even after Dick had seized Roy firmly by 
the hands and was himself lying half in the water 
it was no easy task for the others. Chub had 
Dick by the ankles and Sid held on to Chub, but 
it was slow work getting back to solid ice. Yet 
in the end they succeeded, and Roy, dripping and 
unconscious, lay safe. 

“Is he dead?” whispered Sid brokenly. 

“Not a bit of it,” Dick panted. “But we ’ve 
got to get him home mighty quick or he will 
catch cold and have pneumonia and all sorts of 
things.” As he spoke he peeled off his sweater 
and wrapped it around Roy’s shoulders. “Let me 
have yours, you fellows,” he commanded. 

“Look!” cried Harry. “There ’s the 
boat !” 

Chub’s signaling was unnecessary, however, for 
the two occupants of the boat had already seen 
the catastrophe and were headed toward the 
group. Harry’s sweater, as well as Chub’s and 
the two worn by Sid, were thrown over Roy, and 
Dick and Chub were rubbing and slapping him 
when the ice-boat rounded to and came up into 
the wind with flapping sail. 

“Want any help?” asked one of the occupants. 

“Yes, we want to get him home right away,” 
answered Dick. “Can you take him aboard and 
get him to the Ferry Hill landing?” 

“Sure! You pile out, Bob. Lift him in here, 
will you? There is n’t much room, but I guess 
you can get him on somehow. That ’s the ticket. 
Shove her nose around, Bob. All right! I ’ll 
meet you over there!” 

The sail filled, and the boat, with Roy lying like 
a log in the tiny cockpit and Joe Thurston 
crouched beside him, leaped away. The others, 
shouting their thanks to the marooned Bob, who, 
having no skates, decided to stay where he was 
until his chum returned to pick him up, hurried 
after the boat. At any other time they would 
have felt the cold terribly, deprived as they were 
of their sweaters, but just now they were far too 
excited. All talked at once as they raced along 
and Harry was forced to listen to much enthusi- 
astic praise of her pluck and readiness. When 
they reached the landing the boat was up on the 
beach and Joe Thurston had lugged Roy into the 
boat-house, where, warmed by the piled-up 
sweaters, he was beginning to take an interest in 
life once more. He waved a hand at them as 
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they entered, but he still looked pretty white and 
weak. 

“Well, you ’re a fine one, are n’t you?” asked 
Chub in simulated disgust. “What were you 
trying to do? Commit suicide?” 

“You must n’t scold him!” cried Harry. 
almost drowned!” 

“I guess I would have if it had n’t been for 
you,” said Roy soberly. “Thanks, Harry. I can’t 
tell how I do thank you. You ’re a trump.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” answered Harry flip- 
pantly, to hide the fact that her lip was trembling. 
“Besides, I just evened things up. You know,” 
she explained, turning to Dick, “I might have 
burned up to a cinder last winter if it had n't 
been for Roy. My dress caught on fire at an 
entertainment we gave and I came pretty near 


“He 


frizzling.” 
“That ’s so,” said Chub. “You two are even 
now. I, Mr. Thomas H. Eaton, so declare.” 


“Besides,” added Harry, “I did n’t do anything 
much, after all. It was Dick and the others who 
got you out.” 

“If it had n’t been for you,” said Dick, “he 
would n’t have been there when we reached the 
place. I did n’t know anything about it until I 
heard Harry scream. Then I saw her hitting 
the high places down the river and guessed 
what was up. Say, Harry, you sure did skate 
some!” 

“T guess I ’d better be getting back,” said Joe 
Thurston, edging toward the door. “Bob will be 
frozen if I don’t. I hope you ’Il be all right,” he 
added to Roy. 

“Thanks; and I ’m awfully much obliged to 
you for bringing me across,” answered Roy. 

“That ’s so,” said Dick. “It was mighty nice 
of you. Want any help with the boat?” Joe pro- 
tested that he did n’t. At the door he hesitated 
and finally asked, looking at Dick: 

“Say, are you the fellow that came to our 
school and left?” Dick nodded. 

“T ’m the chap,” he said. “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,” was the reply. “Only—”and 
this was said over his shoulder as he went out— 
“only I’m sorry you did n’t stay!” 

“Cheeky cuss!” muttered Sid. 

“T think he meant it for a compliment,” laughed 
Chub. 

“Of course he did!” exclaimed Harry. “And I 
think he ’s a real nice boy, and I ’m going to tell 
his sister so. It ’s too bad he goes to Hammond!” 

“Why don’t you kidnap him too?” asked Chub 
mischievously. 

“Now what are we going-to do with you, 
Roy?” interrupted Dick. “Want a carriage or 
an automobile? Or do you think you can walk 
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if you put your hands on our shoulders and we 
give you a boost now and then?” 

“Of course I can walk! And look here, you 
fellows, I don’t see that it ’s necessary for people 
to know about this, is it?” 

“I guess the fellows ’ll find out pretty quick,” 
said Chub. 

“Well, don’t you go and tell them. How about 
you, Harry?” 

“I won’t say anything unless some one asks 
me.” said Harry. 

“That ’s all right, then,” said Roy. “Here, take 
some of these sweaters; you folks must be freez- 
ing to death. I ’m as warm as toast now.” 

“That makes no difference,” Dick declared. 
“You keep as many of those around you as you 
can. And when you get up the hill you sneak up 
to the dormitory and lie down and keep warm 
until supper time.” 

“You ought to have some peppermint tea,” said 
Harry. “I ll make some and give it to Chub— 
beg pardon, Mr. Thomas H. Eaton—to take over 
to you. It ’ll warm you up inside beautifully !” 


THE program was carried out as arranged, and, 
save that for the rest of the evening Roy felt 
rather played out, he experienced no unpleasant 
results from his adventure. Of course the meet- 
ing of the F. H. S. I. S. called for that evening 
did not take place, for although Roy professed his 
readiness to attend, the others would not hear of it. 

“You ’ve had a shock,” declared Harry firmly, 
“and must be very careful of yourself for several 
days. I ’ll make some more peppermint tea for 
you to-morrow, and, and—what are you making 
such a face about ?” 

“Oh, nothing, only could n’t you manage to 
get a little sugar into it the next time?” 

“Did n’t I put any—” began Harry. “Oh, I 
did n’t, did I? I’m awfully sorry, Roy! Was it 
terribly bad ?” 

“Well, there are some things I have n’t tasted,” 
answered Roy judicially, “but it was pretty bad, 
Harry.” 

“T forgot all about the sugar,” Harry mourned. 
“T ’Il put in enough the next time to make up!” 

As Chub had predicted, the story of Roy’s 
accident and rescue was all over school on Mon- 
day, while on Wednesday a graphic and highly- 
colored account of it appeared in the Silver Cove 
paper. One result was that Harry found herself 


once more in the glare of publicity at Madame 
Lambert’s school and another was that Doctor 
Emery promulgated a rule restricting skating on 
the river to the immediate vicinity of the boat- 
house. 

On Monday forenoon at eleven there was a full 
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attendance of the Improvement Society in the 
barn. It was such a busy meeting that it is quite 
impossible to give an account of it in detail. 
Strange to say, every one had tried his or her 
hand at composing an appeal to the graduates, 
just as they had agreed to do, and each one read 
his production aloud and listened good-naturedly 
to the criticisms from the others which followed. 

“What we ’ve got to do now,” said Dick, “is to 
take these four and work them over into one. 
But I suppose there is n’t much hurry about that, 
because we decided that the best way to begin is 
to make an appeal to some chap with a lot of 
money and get him to give a lump as a starter. 
To do that we ’ve got to find out who the rich 
ones are. That means taking the Doctor into 
the scheme the next thing. So I move that Roy 
and Chub be appointed a committee of two to 
wait on him this afternoon, or as soon as possible, 
and tell him about it. And Harry and I will get 
to work on this circular.” 

“Well,” said Chub, “if I must I must, but it 
seems to me that Dick ought to take my place 
because he can talk a lot better and explain the 
thing.” 

“Let Roy do most of the talking,” advised 
Dick. “I have no objection to taking your place, 
only you ’re an old boy here and I ’ve just come; 
he ’d pay more attention to what you said.” 

“All right,” sighed Chub. “I ’m the goat.” 

“And Roy ’s the goatee,” added Dick. 

“Well, let ’s do it this afternoon,” said Roy, 
“and get it over with.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “and we ’Il meet again here 
this evening and hear the committee’s report.” 

“Hooray!” cried Chub. “That ’s me! I ’m 
a Committee !” 

“You ’re only half a one,” Roy objected. “I 
appoint myself chairman of the committee.” 

“Seconded,” said Chub. “The chairman does 
the talking, does n’t he?” 

“Don’t forget to tell papa that we ’ve elected 
him honorary president,” reminded Harry. “That 
will please him, I know.” 

** Bet you he ’Il kick us out!’’ murmured Chub. 

“Don’t you worry,” laughed Dick. “Roy, as 
chairman, will receive all the honors. You can 
dodge.” 

Methuselah, who up to this point had been hud- 
dled silently in a corner of his box, with only one 
beady eye showing, began to chuckle softly. 

“Hello,” said Dick, “old ’Thuselah ’s awake. 
I thought he was frozen up. Hello, you old 
rascal !” 

The parrot put his head on one side and walked 
slowly to the front of the box. 

“Howdy do?” he muttered. 
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“Pretty well, thanks,” answered Chub. “How 
are you?” 

“Stop your swearing,” replied Methuselah 
severely. “Can’t you be quiet?” 

“Well, that ’s a nice way to answer a polite 
inquiry,” said Chub. “You ought to teach him 
better manners, Harry.” 

“T can’t teach him anything,” mourned Harry. 
“He knew all he knows now when I got him. 
Roy and I tried one day to—” 

“Roy,” observed .Methuselah slowly, experi- 
mentally. Then, as though to hide his embarrass- 
ment, “Well, I never did!” he shrieked. The 
four stared at each other in astonishment. 

“That ’s the first new thing he ’s ever said!” 
Harry whispered in awe. 

“See if he will say it again,’ Dick suggested. 
But for al! their coaxing Methuselah was silent. 
You would have thought he had never heard the 
word in his life, much less pronounced it. 

“Well, it shows who ’s the favorite, anyhow,” 
laughed Chub. 

Harry blushed a little and answered quickly: 

“That ’s because Roy has been nice to him, and 
does n’t make fun of him. I ’m going to teach 
him to call you Mr. Thomas H Eaton.” 

“Maybe,” teased Chub, “but I notice he does 
n’t break out with my usual name nor Dick’s 
And Dick just loves him; don’t you, Dick?” 

“Of course I do,” answered Dick, walking over 
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and rubbing Methuselah’s head through the slats. 
“We ’re pretty good friends considering that we 
have n’t known each other very—Ouch! Great 
guns!” 

“What ’s the matter?” laughed Roy. 

“Why, he nearly bit my finger off! ’Thuse- 
lah,-you ’re a hypocrite. After this when you 
want your old top-knot scratched you ask Roy; 
I ’m through with you.” 

“Did he hurt you much?” asked Harry anx- 
iously. 

“No,” said Dick. “He just nipped me.” 

“Oh, that was just a love-nip,” said Chub. 
“That ’s the way he shows his affection. He ’s 
so fond of me that I have to keep away from 
him; I was getting all black-and-blue spots!” 

“You ’re a naughty ’Thuselah,” said Harry. 
“For *hat you shall go to bed. Good-night.” 

She let the piece of canvas fall over the front 
of the box. For a moment there was silence. 
Then came a subdued rustling followed by in- 
sulted mutterings: 

“Well, I never did!” croaked Methuselah. 

“Is the meeting over?” asked Chub. “Because 
I ’ve got about two minutes to find my books and 
get to class.” 

“Yes,” answered Dick. “It ’s adjourned until 
to-night at eight o'clock.” 

“Then I ’m off! This half of the committee 
has duties!” 


(To be continued.) 





TED’S FOURTH OF JULY 


BY MAUD OSBORNE 


“F-ourtTH of July!” said our mischievous Ted; 
“O-h, but I ’ve planned to have bushels of fun; 
U-p in the morning, by five, out of bed, 
R-eady to fire off my cannon and gun. 
T-hen I ’ve a thousand torpedoes and wheels, 


H-undreds of whirligigs, fizzers, and reels— 


“O-ceans of crackers, confetti, and slings, 
F-unny old dragon-shaped Japanese things! 


“J-ust you keep watch while my sky-rockets soar 
U-p in the air with a whirr and a whizz; 
L-arge roman-candles, a dozen or more, 
Y-ou ’Il sce a-hissing and whirling their fizz!” 


1 day to wait was too long for our lad, 

9 cannon crackers he fired (luckless Ted!) 

@-n the Third. But his burns they were fearfully bad— 
2. days from the Third Teddy spent in his bed! 


















Dip you ever hear the story of Fizz-Bang Park? 
Well, if you have n’t heard it, pray lend your 
ears and hark. 


Now once there was a city, but never mind 
where, 

And the Mayor he was old enough to have gray 
hair, 

He had a little bald spot in the middle of his pate, 

His brow was somewhat furrowed with grave 
affairs of state,— 

But he had a heart as happy as when he was a 
boy, 

And the thought of Independence Day aroused 
his youthful joy. 


But while he gaily planned it a delegation came, 

And said they thought that it would be a very 
wicked shame 

To let the town be given up to such outrageous 
noise, 

And make sick people suffer for a lot of selfish 
boys. 

Year after year the Glorious Fourth had been a 
time of dread; 

They thought that he should institute a great re- 
form, they said. 
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He rubbed his hands and chuckled, and stroked 
his trim goatee ; 

“We ‘ll have a celebration that will ‘take the 
cake,’ ” quoth he; 

“There shal! be heaps of powder burned, and 
every bell shall ring, 

And there shall be a Grand Parade, and all that 
sort of thing, 

A great address, a big balloon, and fireworks 
galore; 

It shall be such a jolly time as ne’er was known 
before.” 
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“Besides,” said they, “our young folk are grow- 

ing rude and wild; 

’'T is seldom, nowadays, one finds a well- Me dj 
conducted child. i 

They don’t say ‘please’ or ‘thank you’ or ‘sir’ or N Ly, 
‘ma’am’ at all; } 

They seem to think politeness is only fol-de-rol. yp yf j 

We ’d better spend the money we waste in sense- 


ait \! 





less noise Op... : } A, School of Good 
On a School of Good Behavior for all our girls ao ow wo our girls and boys 
a So then, outside the city, the Mayor bought 


some land, 

And there the most delightful park you ever 
heard of planned. 

“It is so far from town,” he said, “we shall not 
mind the din; 

Upon the Fourth our girls and boys shall there 
be gathered in. 

Let ’s hurry up and lay it out, and call it Fizz- 
Bang Park; 

And Independence Day shall be an Educational 
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Staaten 

The poor young-hearted Mayor was very sad 
indeed. 

“°T is true,” he said, “that sick folk have rights | 

which all should heed, 

And, also, that good manners are not the rule is {: / 

clear ; ("3 

And yet I think these worthy folk are just a bit & 
severe. 

There would have been no Fourth at all, for 

either men or boys 
If our forefathers had not been the kind that 
make a noise.” 
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‘‘AT FIZZ-BANG PARK YOU ONLY ASKED; YOU DID 
NOT HAVE TO Buy." 

















The joys of that enchanting spot no language 
will declare. 

All manner of amusements for boys and girls 
were there; 

There fountains fizzed with lemonade all day- 
time, and, at night, 

With colored mines and star-bursts and diamond 
spray were bright; 

There guns were stacked in hedges, and crack- 
ers built in walls, 

While here and there beneath the trees stood 
free refreshment stalls. 


Torpedoes, and fire-crackers, pinwheels or drag- 
on’s nest, 

Or caramels or taffy, whichever one liked best; 

Ice-cream or watermelon, or cocoanut or cake, 

Or flags or soldier caps or drums, whiche’er one 
chose to take; 

Prismatic Bengal fires, peanuts or lemon pie,— 

At Fizz-Bang Park you only asked, you did not 
have to buy. 


But there was one condition (so ran the May- 
or’s plot)— 

They must say “Please” and “Thank you” for 
everything they got. 

They could have all they wanted, if they would 
be polite, 

But he that came without a “Please” did not re- 
ceive a mite. 

So many, many times they came that ere the 
sun had set 

They all had formed a habit which they would 
not soon forget. 





And year by year the lesson was repeated, so, 
you see, 

They became as well-conducted as ’t is possible 
to be! 
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A MESSAGE BY FIRE 


BY CULLEN BRYANT SNELL 


Joe Murray and Wilbur Howard pushed away 
from the landing and hoisted their sail to the 
warm morning breeze. 

They exchanged laughing good-bys and good 
wishes with a little group of friends on the land- 
ing, and shouted back a promise to return for 
the Fourth and share in the big celebration. 

Their trim little boat was soon sailing briskly 
over the bright waters of the lake, one of Amer- 
ica’s great inland seas, and headed straight for 
Oak Island. 

“Joe, this is simply immense,” cried Will, after 
they had settled themselves comfortably. “We've 
actually started on our camping trip, after talk- 
ing of it all winter at school.” 

“Mighty glad your folks let you come, Will. 
I ll show you one of the prettiest camping spots 
you ever saw, and we ’ll have a bully time these 
two weeks.” 

Will had much to tell of scenes in his home 
state, farther west, especially of Indian life, of 
wigwams, birch canoes, buckskin clothing and 
moccasins, and much else that appealed to Joe’s 
imagination. 

They proposed to live like Indians during these 
two weeks; but any real Indian would have been 
astonished to find his wigwam filled with the 
stock of choice provisions and modern camp con- 
veniences which Joe had provided for this trip. 

Shifting winds delayed them, and it was mid- 
afternoon when they finally ran the boat on the 
little sand beach. 

“Here we are,” cried Joe. “Haul up the boat 
and let ’s get out what stuff we need for the 
night; it ’s so late the rest will have to wait till 
morning.” 

They were soon lugging their first load up the 
hill. When they broke through a thicket into an 
open space set with grand trees, Will looked 
around at the beautiful natural lawn, the little 
spring of clear water, the distant views toward 
the mainland and out upon the great lake, and 
exclaimed, “Well, this is the finest camping place 
I ever saw.” His enthusiasm led him to say 
much more that was very gratifying to Joe, who 
was delighted to find that his chosen camping 
site was appreciated. 

By the time they had brought a second load 
from the boat; had pitched the roomy walled 
tent, prepared their bunks and cooked supper, 
they were hungry and tired. That first camp 
supper did taste good. They lingered long over 


it and then, leaving the dish-washing till morning, 
stretched out in their bunks. 

Through the open tent flaps they watched the 
moon. She had been beaming on them from a clear 
heaven; now she peeked through a flecked sky 
which conveyed no warning to the happy camp- 
ers. They were not weather prophets. 

For a time they talked. The pauses became 
longer and more numerous; the crackle and flare 
of the camp fire grew softer and softer; the call 
of the whip-poor-will and hum of insect voices 
grew indistinct, and then,—two healthy, growing 
boys breathed deeply and slowly the sweet night 
air. There is no sleep like that of the camp! 

“What was that!” cried Joe and Will the same 
instant, both sitting bolt upright in the black 
darkness. Their breath was held as they turned 
their heads to listen. Moments passed in utter 
stillness, one, two,—then a dazzling blaze, a roar- 
ing thunder-crash, and a staggering rush of wind. 

“Quick, Joe, light the lantern. Jerk the goods 
into the tent. It ’ll pour guns in a minute!” 

“Find that ax, Will, hustle! Drive the tent 
stakes in farther or she ’Il never hold up in such 
a gale. There, I told you. She ’s pulling loose. 
Here, quick, grab this line. Pull her down. 
Don’t let the wind get under, we never could 
hold her. Drive this stake here, drive it, I say— 
There, now that next rope, I can fasten it. Drive 
the other stakes.. All down, are they? Here, 
quick, get inside; grab this flap, I can’t hold it; 
pull her over, pull, Howard, pull,—there, I ’ve 
got her fast. Whew!” 

The tent was shaking in the blasts of wind and 
torrents of rain; incessant lightnings and thun- 
ders rent the air. The scant clothing on the 
boys was drenched. They hurried into dry 
clothes and sought the shelter and comfort of their 
bunks; but got no more sleep for an hour, when 
the storm had blown over, and all was again 
calm and silent, save for the chirping of insects, 
and the drip, drip, drip of water from the trees. 

A few hours later they looked out on a perfect 
summer morning, but were startled to see a great 
tree that had stood near-by now a fallen and shat- 
tered wreck. It was that lightning stroke that 
had crashed upon their sleep and roused them 
from their bunks. 

Their fears during the storm for the safety of 
the goods left in the boat drove them now, before 
breakfast, down the hillside to the beach. To- 
gether they rushed out of the bushes on to the 
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sand and there stopped in sad dismay. The boat 
itself was gone! 

The beach had been swept from end to end by 
great waves which were cut in two by the south- 
western point of the island, and which had then 
raced past it on opposite sides. Hurriedly the two 
campers went along the upper shore in the vain 
hope of finding the boat, but it was gone, com- 
pletely gone, and with it their main supply of pro- 
visions, some clothing and many parts of their 
camp equipment. They were left with their tent, 
sufficient clothing for warm weather, their guns, 
a little ammunition and a very few articles of 
food, enough only for two or three days. 

The day was not a cheerful one for them but 
the gravity of their situation was not fully real- 
ized till later. At first they felt that somehow 
they would get safely off the island but soon it 
dawned on them that visitors there were very 
rare indeed and few boats passed within hailing 
distance. 

On the first afternoon they did see a small fish- 
ing-boat sail by beyond ear-shot, and made earn- 
est efforts to beckon the occupants to the island; 
but the three fishermen merely waved their hands 
in reply and passed on. 

On the second day the boys wandered aimlessly 
about and watched for passing boats but none 
appeared. On the third day they talked long and 
soleninly. Their food would-not last over two 
days even with the scant allowance agreed upon 
for each meal; they must use even less, very much 
less. They had coffee enough for a month and 
matches in plenty. The only oil was in the lan- 
tern and that must be saved for making night 
signals if a boat passed close by. 

They must hunt for game, though there prob- 
ably was none on the island; and they must try 
to catch fish, though all the fishing-tackle was 
lost with the boat. 

On the fourth day they were hungry and irri- 
table, but Will shot a mud-hen swimming near 
the shore, and no mallard duck or Thanksgiving 
turkey ever tasted so good. 

On the fifth day an excursion boat steamed by, 
just close enough for the boys to hear the music 
of the band. They frantically beckoned and 
shouted and waved a sheet fastened on a pole. 
- They saw a hundred handkerchiefs flutter a 
laughing response as the steamer moved swiftly 
on, thinking that some jolly campers were “salut- 
ing” her. 

Their condition on the sixth day was pitiable. 

They had lost heart, and felt faint from hun- 
ger, and could think of no possible source of 
relief. A few days more and their danger would 
be extreme, as it even now was very real. As 


they ate their tantalizing little supper and drank 
each an extra cup of black coffee to keep up their 
nerve, they could scarcely keep from blubbering 
outright as the weight of homesickness and sense 
of danger pressed on them anew. 

They felt especially discouraged because of the 
complete failure that day of their attempts to 
catch fish with bent pins for hooks. There were 
no fish near enough to the shore, or they might 
have had better luck. 

That night their sleep was very broken. Joe 
lay awake for hours, thinking desperately. At 
daybreak he suddenly yelled out: “Wake up, 
Will, wake up. I ’ve got it. I believe I ’ve got 
it, sure.” 

“Got what?” cried Will. “Got some grub?” 

“No, got an idea. To-morrow is the Fourth; 
we ’ll call for help.” 

“What do you mean, Joe? Are you out of 
your head?” asked Will in alarm. 

Joe assured him he was not out of his head, 
and soon explained his scheme. It meant a lot 
of hard work, and it might fail; but it must be 
tried. 

They took their guns at once to hunt in the 
early morning. 

Their plans raised their spirits and gave them 
new strength, and by great caution and perse- 
verance they succeeded in shooting another mud- 
hen and several small song-birds. They ate all 
of these as soon as cooked, and felt as if they 
had eaten almost a full meal, though several times 
the amount would quickly have disappeared had 
it been at hand. Then they fell to work. 

They were exhausted at nightfall but worked 
desperately all through the next day, the Fourth, 
and used the last of their food, only a few mouth- 
fuls, to sustain their energy. 

As the day passed their steps lagged more and 
more and they frequentiy sat down to rest. But 
the work must be finished before dark, and at 
sunset they declared it done. There was not a 
bite to eat, but they drank some cold coffee they 
had brought from camp and threw themselves 
down on the hillside to rest. They were tired, 
oh, so tired; every bone and muscle ached; they 
could scarcely raise their heads; their plan might 
not work after all. Nevertheless, they must keep 
awake, though it cost them a very painful effort 
to do so, or they would be unable to carry out 
their plan. They gazed constantly in the direc- 
tion of home, watching, watching during what 
seemed an interminable time. An hour after 
dark Joe rose up shouting: “There she goes; 
there ’s the boys. See that light?” and miles 
across the water there flared ever larger and 
brighter the great annual Fourth of July bonfire 
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in which all the boys and young men of the town 
took such delight. 


[HE bonfire was roaring gloriously on the hill- 
top behind the town. At least fifty young patriots 
surrounded it and added to the glory of the fire 
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by a constant fire-crackers and 
rockets. 

“Henry, where 
“Yes, where ’s Joe? 
dozen voices. 

“Give it up,” said Henry. “He said he ’d sail 
back and spend the day with us, sure. He went 
camping on Oak Island, you know, with that 
school-chum of his.” 

Everybody knew this and all eyes turned in- 
stinctively toward that far-off bit of land. 

“Heigh-ho; what ’s that? See there; Joe ’s 
answering,” cried a noisy chorus. 

And sure enough, ’way out across the water 
an answering flame was seen, then another, an- 
Vor. XXXIV.—100 


discharge of 


called a lusty voice 
Where ’s Joe?” repeated a 


’s Joe?” 
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other, and yet others. The watchers were all 
agog. Why so many bonfires? Joe was lavish 
in his celebration. 

But the fires grew and spread and seemed to 
run together in long thin lines. 


“Why, there ’s a letter E,”’ shouted a voice 


FIRE 


“And there ’s another letter, and another and 
another,—it spells H-E-L-P,” yelled the excited 
crowd; and then for a moment in 
silence they gazed across the water at that tragic 
bonfire, that message written in flaming letters, 
each many feet in length, which the starving 
campers had worked so hard to prepare. 

“Come on 


astonished 


“Joe ’s in trouble,” called a leader. 
fellows, let ’s give him a signal.” A town care- 
taker was standing near, holding the great flag 
he had removed from the hilltop flag-staff. Tak- 
ing the flag, two of the tallest fellows held it up 
so as to hide the fire from the view of the boys 
on the island. It was then dropped and the signal 
repeated several times. A rush for the town had 
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already begun; Mr. Murray was notified, a small 
steam-launch was pressed into service, and Joe’s 
anxious father and a number of friends were soon 
speeding toward the island, wondering what the 
trouble might be. 

It was midnight when the launch returned. 

Anxious friends had long been waiting at the 
landing, and had provided a carriage and even a 
stretcher, thinking that one of the boys might be 
seriously injured. They felt greatly relieved when 
they heard “All safe; nobody ’s hurt; we ‘ve got 
them both,” called cheerfully across the water 
by Mr. Murray. 


“Hotp on, hold on,” Joe exclaimed, two minutes 
after landing. “I can’t answer so many questions 
at once. The storm on that first night carried off 
our boat with nearly all our provisions and other 
truck left on board. But tell me first, boys, could 
you read my printing easily at that distance?” 
“Yes, it was plain, Joe. That was a great idea 
of yours; but how in the world did you do it? 
Where did you get the stuff for all those fires ?” 
“T knew that steep, rocky hillside on the island 
could be seen from our hilltop, here at home,” 
replied Joe, “and that you fellows would be up 
there after dark at the bonfire, and could probably 
read our signal if we could only make it large 
enough. To do it was the biggest day’s work 


we ever did. I don’t think we ‘d have succeeded 
if we had not found a quantity of hay that Dan 
McLeod cut on the marsh there for his little log 
ging camp on the island last winter. Luckily for 
us he did n’t use it all. We had to carry it in 
our blankets quite a distance to the hillside, where 
we spread it in long windrows to form the letter 
The hillside was bare rock, so there was nothing 
else there to burn and so destroy the shape of the 
letters when you saw them. Then we cut hem- 
lock boughs, and all the small dead wood within 
easy reach, and gathered in our blankets all the 
dry rubbish we could find in the woods and piled 
it all over the hay to make the letters last longer 

“When we saw your fire we did some hustling 
to light the big letters in fifty or more places so 
as to get it all burring at once. Then we saw 
you hide your fire a half dozen times; but we 
did n’t feel sure our scheme had succeeded till 
we saw the lights of the launch approaching 
We were happy just then, I tell you. 

“But now, good-night, boys. We have n’t had 
a square meal for six days, unless you count a 
small box of crackers we found on the launch. 
We are awfully stiff and sore besides, and must 
get home. Yes, thank you, we ‘Il use the car- 
riage; it was mighty good in you to think of it 
I ’m thankful we don’t need the stretcher. Good- 
night, fellows, good-night.” 





AN APPLE LESSON 























By CAROLYN WELLS 


WHEN teacher called the Apple class, they gath- 
ered round to see 

What question deep in apple lore their task that 
day might be. 


“Now, tell me,” said the teacher to little Polly 


Brown, 


“Do apple seeds grow pointing up, or are they 


pointing down?” 


Poor Polly did n’t know, for she had never 
thought to look 

(And that ’s the kind of question you can’t find 
in a book.) 


And of the whole big Apple class not one small 
pupil knew 

If apple seeds point up or down! But then, my 
dear, do you? 
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PEACOCK: ‘“‘ WELL, BOYS AND GIRLS, HOW DO YOU LIKE IT?” 
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PEACOCK ‘““PERHAPS THIS STYLE WILL PLEASE YOU BETTER! 
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FRITZI 


BY AGNES McCLELLAND DAULTON 


Author of ‘‘ From Sioux to Susan" 


CHAPTER XI 
FRITZI’S HERITAGE 


Tue first thing Fritzi saw when she opened her 
eyes next morning was the pile of little red leather 
diaries, and the bundle of letters, upon the chair 
beside her. She knew at once what they were, 
but she lay quite still for a long time, not putting 
out even a finger to touch them. These were the 
links that bound her to another existence—to 
another self. She could never be—and the 
thought was anguish to her—like all these happy 
girls and boys she knew in this pleasant life; 
they had always stayed cozy and warm in their 
own home nest, with the dear familiar love of 
their own kin; they had no mysterious past from 
which might spring hobgoblins or blessings. 
Poor Fritzi winced as she thought of those 
tawdry years, the bleached hair, the boy’s suit, 
and the commmonness; for to Fritzi came natur- 
ally the love of a refined, well-bred life. With 
Mrs. Sims it had not been quite so bad; but there, 
too, had been the gaudiness, the coarseness, the 
disorder so distasteful to the child, and as she 
thought of it all, unconsciously she smoothed the 
little white pillow as she had that first night—its 
very cleanliness seemed to her a symbol of home. 
In all this there was great reason for Fritzi to 
be unhappy, but this new worry—Aunt Nancy’s 
luckless confidence that perhaps, just perhaps, she 
was a princess—was very absurd, though it 
seemed quite natural. To be a princess was the 
very last thing Fritzi desired, but, with her queer 
little way of keeping things to herself, she folded 
her anxiety up in her heart. No one, not even 
Aunt Nancy, must know how she would hate, 
hate, hate to be a princess. The beautiful ideal 
father and mother Fritzi had tried to live up to 
had nothing of royalty about them. Her mother 
was a lady, her father a gentleman, that was 
what Mrs. Sims had taught her, and a gentleman 
was always truthful, gentle, kind, and clean; and 
alas, alas, Prince Zanzabar, the only “prince” 
Fritzi had ever known, was none of these. 
Getting into her little pink dressing-gown, 
Fritzi carried her heritage over to the window- 
seat, and there, among the cushions, with her 
feet tucked under her, she began her investiga- 
tion. She first tried the letters, but finding her 
German too meager, and the dictionary method 





maddening, she soon laid them aside, vowing th 
German should be her study from this time on. 

She opened the first little red diary—pressing 
kiss on the shining cover for the sake of tho 
dear hands that had once held it—and then sh 
began poring over the delicate handwriting. 

“Oh, she was just lovely!” whispered Fritzi to 
herself, her breath coming quick, her eyes shining 
as she skimmed over the pages. Loving eyes were 
reading that other girl’s soul, mother and child 
were meeting across the years. 

“Oh, mother, you were such a sweet girl!” 
breathed Fritzi, as she read of her mother’s lone- 
liness without her mother; of her great love for 
her father, and her joy in her music; of her going 
abroad; of her dreams and struggles. “Oh, I ’m 
so glad I can play,” whispered Fritzi, as if the 
mother’s spirit lingered near. “You loved your 
fiddle, just as I love mine. Oh, I will try so hard 
to be good, and to study, and grow up to be just 
as near like you asI can. I just know you could 
never have loved a prince.” 

3ut there on the very next page the words, 
“my prince has come,” stared up at Fritzi. Poor 
little girl, excited and enraptured as she was by 
her first real glimpse of her mother, she could 





hardly bear to go on. 

Hurriedly she turned the pages, her excited 
brain, her intense imagination, vivifying every 
line until it seemed as if the very scenes were 
being enacted before her. The marriage, the 
happy year, the new baby, the christening, then 
these words fairly started out from the page, “we 
have named her Elizabeth Frederika Ottilie Pau- 
line, . . . but we care nothing for stately names, 
she is Princess Fritzi to us.” It was true 
then, it was true! and closing the book Fritzi 
buried her face in the cushion and gave way 
to her grief. But as she wept an idea came 
to her. 

“Jo! Jo!” she cried, shaking her, “Jo, do wake 
up! I want to ask you something!” 

“Goodness gracious,” yawned Jo. “You scared 
me weak. Well, ask away.” 

“Why—why,” and in spite of herself Fritzi’s 
cheeks burned hotly. “Don’t people . . . does 
n’t a man ever have Prince for a first name? 
Not as a title, you know?” 

“Fritzi von Saal, did you wake me up out of 
my sleep to ask me such a perfectly stupid ques- 
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tion as that?” exclaimed Jo. “Why, you must be 
daffy! And you have been crying, too!” 

“Tell me, please, Jo.” 

“Why, of course not,” replied Joe. “They name 
dogs and horses that, but not a man. If he is a 
prince he is a prince, and that is the end of it.” 


““SHE OPENED THE FIRST LITTLE RED DIARY AND 
OVER THE DELICATE HANDWRITING. 


“Oh, dear,” moaned Fritzi; but forcing back 
her tears, she went to gather up the diaries and 
letters and lay them in the window-seat. Jo 
watched her curiously as she finished dressing, 
looking very sad and forlorn. 

That afternoon when Aunt Nancy had gone 
with Fritzi and Peace to the beach, Jo, having 
stayed in because of a headache, slipped away 
to her own room and locked the door. And 
there in the window-seat she, too, read Fritzi’s 
story. 

“And I called her Miss Nobody,” thought Jo; 
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“and it is just as Judy said. Fritzi has taken my 
place in the orchestra, she has stolen my best 
friend, and everybody, except mother, loves her 
best, and now the girls will just crawl at her feet. 
I just hate her, so I do, I hate her, and she is 
a princess and I am just Jo Hunter!” 

As she locked away those 
little red books in Fritzi’s 
desk, the heaviest burden 
Jo had ever known fell up- 
on her. In her jealousy 
and curiosity she had not 
stopped to think what she 
was doing; but something 
—perhaps the gentle good- 
ness that had breathed from 
the pages she had just read 
—was calling to Jo, and 
throwing herself upon the 
bed she groaned: 

“A nice thing you are, 
Jo Hunter! A _ sneak, a 
mean sneak, who listens at 
doors, and reads other peo- 
ple’s diaries. Oh, I just 
hate you!” 


CHAPTER XII 


EN ROUTE SOUTH 


Att the “Sharps and Flats” 
were gathered in the Hun- 
ter barn intent upon a most 
serious business; all, that is, 
but their dignified pianist 
and their director—though 
jolly Rob, as she heard the 
fun, found it harder and 
harder to cling to her young 
ladyhood? She was enter- 
taining two callers in the 
parlor, two very stylish and 
dressed-up damsels, and the 
small-talk waxed smaller 
and smaller as the sound of 
the cheers, the laughter and the jolly plunketing 
of the banjo wafted through the open window, 
until Rob, flushed with daring, burst out: 

“Oh, girls, the Sharps and Flats are getting up 
a circus, and—and—they are doing a special 
stunt, the queerest, craziest dance, but oh, so 
pretty! Little Fritzi got it up; she is a genius at 
inventing things. It ’s lots of fun. Would n't 
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you like to go and see?” 

“Why, Rob Hunter, you horrid girl, to let us 
sit here and suffer,” protested Blanche Kean, 
springing up; “just wait until I get off this 
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wretched hat and veil. There, thank goodness, I 
can see again. I just hate growing up. Don’t you?” 

Fifteen minutes later, with fleecy skirts tucked 
up out of harm’s way, they, too, were spinning 
about to the “Carnival of Music”; and as Fritzi 
and Jo swung corners together and sang and 
clapped and cheered, who, pray, would have 
dreamed that they were ever sad? 

Mrs. Hunter and Aunt Nancy, remembering 
their own girlhood—though perplexed at times 
by the erratic spirits of this houseful of girls— 
well understood how much wiser is affectionate 
sympathy than preaching or reproof. So when 
Jo and Fritzi after an attack of doleful dumps 
had suddenly gone heart and soul into the circus 
business, they had given a hearty consent, since 
it would keep them all happy and out of mis- 
chief and from suspecting what might take the 
little mother away from them. 

“The Superstitions of the Races,” Mrs. Hun- 
ter’s book, had proved a failure. The year and a 
half of faithful toil spent upon it had been 
wasted. Mr. Masters, who had been Mr. Hunter’s 
business partner, had brought the manuscript back 
to Staten Island himself; and in his long kindly 
talk with Mrs. Hunter he had explained as gently 
to the heart-broken little lady as he could, the 
necessity of such a book being written by some 
one well known as an authority upon the subject. 

“You think, then, I would better not offer it to 
any other publisher ?” Mrs. Hunter inquired, half- 
dazed by her pain. 

“Dear Mrs. Hunter, I believe, in fact, I know, 
to offer it again will only mean another disap- 
pointment. I have wondered—” he stumbled on, 
“T have wondered if Willis would be fitted for the 
position of State Librarian. I see your native 
state is about to appoint a new one. She was born 
there, was she not? I believe that is one of the 
qualifications.” 

“All my children were born in the north, and— 
and anyhow Willis—oh, Mr. Masters,” cried the 
poor mother, “I cannot see her go out into the 
world to earn her own living. J would go—so 
gladly. In fact I must do something at once. 
Please tell me more of this position.” 

Mr. Masters gave her what information he 
could. Letters to the governor, state senators, and 
representatives must be written by herself and her 
friends. There must be a visit to the state capital, 
and interviews secured with the legislators, but 
as he explained his heart ached for her. 

“Oh, mother, let me try to do something,” 
begged Willis, who with Rob had been admitted 
to their mother’s confidence. “I ’m almost twenty. 
Do let me help!” 

“Yes, sweetheart, you shall. You shall write 


the letters and go south with me,” replied Mrs 
Hunter, so cheerfully that they were all deceived 
into thinking her quite happy, while at that mo 
ment the dreadful mortgage arose like a ghost 
before her frightened eyes. “If I fail—but I am 
sure I shall not—we will try to do something to 
gether—boarders, or a girls’ school.” 

“Thank goodness, we always have the Eyrie to 
fall back upon!” said Willis, gratefully. “We 
have a home anyhow,” and the little mother’s 
heart was wrung afresh. 

The letters were written, the answers received, 
and, thanks to the name of Hunter and Fairfield, 
that stood for so much that was historic and noble 
in Mrs. Hunter’s native state, the replies were 
most courteous. There was one that especially 
pleased Willis from a member of the legislature 
named Gilbert. 

“It is such a charming letter, mother. He must 
be a perfect dear. I know just how Mr. Gilbert 
looks,” she declared, as she and her mother some 
weeks later were speeding away toward the south. 
Willis in her stylish dark traveling suit and hat, 
and her pretty face caused her fellow travelers’ 
eyes to brighten. “I know just how Mr. Gilbert 
looks, mother. A lovely, stately old gentleman 
with rosy cheeks, bright eyes, a merry laugh, and 
a snowy white beard.” 

“You ’re describing Santa Claus, Willis,” 
laughed her mother. “I believe to this day he is 
your ideal of manly beauty. Honey, you are such 
a baby!” 

“Now, mother,” rebuked Willis, with such 
dimplings and twinklings at her mother, that the 
little old dumpling of a woman in the bead- 
trimmed dolman, and the inverted pudding-dish 
of a bonnet, just across the aisle, who possessed 
no daughter, sighed regretfully, “Did n’t I say 
stately. Roly-poly old Santa and dignity have n't 
even a speaking acquaintance. My imaginary man 
clears his throat so, glares through his eye-glasses 
so, and holds his chin just so.” 

“Such a dear, comforting girl,” thought their 
neighbor as she watched Willis’s daughterly 
care: a shade adjusted, a pillow patted to com- 
fort, a shawl tucked cozily, and she soon found 
the “dear girl’ across the aisle was as charming 
a neighbor as she was a daughter. 

“Please allow me,” and the little old dumpling 
of a lady found her pillow comfortable, her shade 
adjusted, and her boxes and bags stowed away 
more conveniently, and when she followed mother 
and daughter into the dining-car, a whispered 
word from Will to her mother, a bright bow, an 
inviting smile, and the little old lady found her- 
self seated at the table with them, introduced and 
received into the gentle, courteous atmosphere 
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vhich was a part of Mrs. Hunter’s life. Soon the 
table was in a gale of laughter, for Miss Franklin 
sroved to be the merriest of spinsters with a fund 
1f the most delightful stories. 

“You ’re a dear, unselfish, helpful child, Miss 
\Villis, and have made what would have been a 
tiresome lonely trip for an old woman a regular 
pleasure excursion. Bless you, child, I just wish 
my nephew knew you.” exclaimed the dumpy old 
lady as they said good night. 


Cuapter XIII 


WILL’S LETTERS 


“My pDEAREsT Ros: Of course you have received 
my letter to the whole family, telling of our de- 
lightful trip down here, of dear Miss Franklin, 
and the fact of our safe arrival; but this is just 
to you, Bobbety. You have always been my chum, 
and I am just expiring to tell somebody. 

“Well, we reached here about noon, and Miss 
Franklin was met by her wonderful nephew, of 
whom she had never ceased to talk from the first 
moment of our acquaintance. She tried to prop- 
erly introduce us, but mother was in such a flurry 
about our trunks, and I was so anxious to save 
her from all exertion—with half a dozen cabmen 
screaming at us, that all either mother or I heard 
was ‘my nephew.’ Looking up and up and up— 
for he is the biggest, most awkward man—we saw 
a homely face and a pair of nice honest brown 
eyes; then as my fingers were swallowed up in a 
perfectly enormous hand I had to fly after mother 
who was dismally trotting after a ‘sassy’ cabman, 
who had simply seized her bags and started off 
with them, leaving her nothing to do but to 
follow. The next moment we were shoved into a 
musty, fusty old cab, and away we jolted down a 
cobbly street, all thought of Miss Franklin and 
her remarkable nephew having vanished from 
our minds. Miss Franklin is a perfect dear, 
even if she does gush about ‘Georgie.’ Imagine 
calling that great hulking creature such a name! 

“Mother did look so beautiful and distin- 
guished the next day at the State House; but her 
lovely, sad face under her widow’s bonnet almost 
broke my heart. The idea of her going out to 
fight the battle for us young, strong things! 

“Oh, I can’t write it—but you know mother’s 
will, Rob, for all she is so gentle and sweet. 
I wish you could have seen the lovely dignity 
with which she swept up the corridor to the com- 
mittee-room where we had been told to go. She 
looked like a little queen in her trailing black. 
Oh, Rob, our mother is so lovely, and, best of all, 
so brave and good. 

“One member after another came as her card 
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was sent to them. There were all sorts: big, 
little, fat, lean, aristocratic, commonplace, but 
all were courteous and kind to her; and Rob, as I 
stood there behind her I knew I ’d have slain 
them if they had n’t been. It was so pathetic, she 
was just as always, so sweetly gracious, and yet 
so frightened, I saw her hands tremble, and her 
breath came so quickly she could hardly speak— 
and all for us, Rob, all for us. 

“But, Rob, I have to be just. If I 
legislature and wanted to appoint a state libra- 
rian, I ‘d never appoint mother—she is too—too 
much lavender and old lace, when what is needed 
is unbleached muslin that will stand the wear— 
somebody very different from our precious little 
mother. I think the committee felt so, too. 

“You know mother and I were so pleased with 
the letter from Representative Gilbert, it was so 
frank and manly and kind, and so she had de- 
cided to send for him last that we might tell 
him how much we appreciated his goodness. She 
was utterly tired out by the time she had sent her 
card to him, and I just forced her to sit down, 
and was trying to revive her, when in walked 

Why, no other than Miss 
Representative George Gil 


were a 


who do you suppose? 
Franklin’s nephew! 
bert was ‘Georgie,’ if you please! 

“He came forward, so huge and awkward, 
but so gentle and good that mother just gave one 
look at his homely kind face, then both little 
quivering hands went out to him, as if she gave all 
her pain and fright and weakness into his kindly 
keeping; and, honor bright, Rob, in ten minutes | 
was jealous! Why, that big creature stepped 
right in and took my own mother entirely out of 
my hands. He sent for wine and made her drink 
it, he called a carriage and took her home—he 
utterly ignored me. I just tagged along behind 
but oh, I was so thankful for his kindness! 

“Mother is resting now, and I must dress for 


dinner. Good-by for the time, Robbie dear. 
Don’t tell anybody, but I ’m praying mother 
won't get the appointment. She is no more 


fitted for state librarian than—than a fairy queen 
is fitted to wash dishes. Love to everybody. 
“Your sister, 
“WILL.” 

“My pEAR OLD Boppety: It is Sunday night, 
mother has gone to bed. On the table lies one of 
her beautiful letters all ready to go flying off to 
the Eyrie in the morning, carrying to the family 
the news; so, honey, I can sit down and gossip 
with you. 

“T ’ve been having a ‘dandy’ time this week, 
because, in spite of herself, mother’s friends 
found she was here, and have been doing every- 
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thing they could to make our stay pleasant; and 
then there has been dear Miss Franklin and 
‘Georgie.’ That name, when one sees the great 
fellow, strikes one as perfectly ridiculous. The 
only person | ever met in fiction or out that re- 
minded me of him is John Ridd, in ‘Lorna Doone.’ 
Oh, you must remember that is just one side of 
his character—the big foolish 
gentleness I mean; they say 
he is one of the most promis- 
ing young lawyers in the state, 
and he is the youngest mem- 
ber of the legislature. Now 
don't be raising your eye- 
brows, Bobbety, he never 
looks at your humble servant. 
It *s just little mother; those 
two are the greatest friends. 
[ should feel quite left out in 
the cold if it was n't for Miss 
Franklin. We both dined with 
them last night—and __ this 
morning—Bobbety, if you tell 
Jo I ‘Il never speak to you, 
just as sure as sure—but this 
morning after I came home 
from church—mother was too 
worn out to go, and I slipped 
out alone and went to a quiet 
little meeting-house just around 
the corner—well—now mind, 
if you tell Jo, and be sure 
you burn this letter!—Now 
I ‘ll begin again. After | 
came home I ran up to see 
how mother was. She _ had 





dropped asleep in her chair, 
and, Rob, she looked so small, 
so frail, so ethereal as she 
sat there with her eyes closed, 
my heart stood still. She is 
worrying herself to death. 
Sometimes I think she has 
something upon her mind that 
we do not know about. But 


what can it be, do you think ? ““Ip's FOR YOU,’ 


“IT knew how much she 
needed rest, so I slipped away down-stairs. First 
I tried to read a musty old book in that musty 
shabby old parlor, but I could n't, I was too 
homesick: so I sat dismally picking out a tune 
on the wretched old tin-pan of a piano, when 
there was a sudden peal of the bell. I don't 
know what possessed me, but I felt certain it 
was for us, so, without thinking, I ran into the 
hall and opened the door myself. On the step, 
looking bigger than ever, stood Representative 


Gilbert, and in his hand he held one great beauty 
of a white rose. It was such a darling, such ; 
goddess of a rose, that before I thought even t 
greet him I stretched out my hand and cried 
‘Oh, how lovely! Is it for mother?’ 

“*No,’ said Mr. Gilbert, ‘it ’s for you, if you 
please,’ and he put the rose into my hand. 





HE SAID, AND HE PUT THE ROSE IN MY HAND.” 
“Just then mother came down. He had come, 
it seems, to tell her he had arranged for her 
meeting with the governor; and glib enough he 
was with her, never vouchsafing me another word 
until just before he left, when suddenly he asked 
me if I liked horses. Do I! ‘Did I ride?’ Did 
[? ‘Well, would I ride with him to-morrow?’ 
“Oh, Rob, I’m going, I’m going! Mother said 
I might; and to-morrow I ‘Il be skimming along 


once more upon a horse. Don't you envy me? 
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“If you tell Jo!—Good-by. We start for home 
Wednesday. We can do no more after we see 
the governor, and we may not know the result 
for weeks. Oh, I ought not to be happy when 
mother is so miserable—but oh—to gallop away 
once more! 

“But, good night, Bobbety, and love to every- 


body. I ’m coming home. 
“Your happy sister, 
“WILL.” 
“p. s. Mother told Mr. Gilbert all about Fritzi, 


and he is wonderfully interested, and thinks he 
may be able to help us find her father. Would n't 
that be scrumptious?” 


CrnapTeR XIV 


WANTED: A FATHER 


Tue Hunters fell upon their returned travelers 
with such transports of joy, it seemed a miracle 
their victims came out of it alive. 

“Stand off! Stand off!” shrieked Will, tearing 
herself from Rob’s strangling embrace, and rush- 
ing to the rescue of her mother. “Bert, and Jo, 
you will smother mother! Peace, for mercy’s 
sake, you will tear her to pieces!” 

“Just let us alone, Will,” cried Jo. “You ’ve 
had her every blessed day, and we have been 
starving for her. Oh, mother, it ’s so darling 
to see you again.” 

“Let them be, Will, it does me good,” laughed 
Mrs. Hunter, her eyes shining with happiness. 

“What is it, Fritzi?” inquired Aunt Nancy, 
catching a glimpse of the longing in Fritzi’s face. 
“Oh yes,” and she smiled, but sighed, too, as she 
followed Fritzi’s glance. “Is n’t it sweet to see 
them together? But you are my little girl just 
now, you know, until we find the father. Don’t 
you want to run out to the garden and bring me 
some pink roses for the table? Dinner will be 
served in a few minutes. Our travelers must be 
starving.” 

It was several days after this that Fritzi found 
Rob out in the summer-house alone, with nose 
pinkish and eyes suspiciously damp, and a very 
guilty blush upon her cheek. Fritzi was too 
polite to question into matters, and, besides, she 
had felt rather downhearted herself that day. 

The truth was, Rob was very miserable. Not 
to a soul had she breathed it, but Will’s letters 
home from the south had greatly troubled her. 
And now that her sister, her “almost-twin,” had 
returned and was “safe out of the jaws of that 
wolf,” as Rob tragically told herself, Will in- 
sisted upon talking of nothing else. “Mr. Gil- 
bert rides divinely.” “The representative simply 
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dotes on beefsteak and mushrooms.” ‘“Repre- 
sentative Gilbert considers Browning most ob- 
scure and Hall Caine hysterical.” 

“*Most any idiot knows that,’ snapped Rob, 
in reply to this last bit of information. “I reckon 
your representative thinks he ’s a little tin god on 
wheels !” 

“Why, Rob Hunter,” exclaimed horrified Will, 
“T did n’t know you could be so slangy and dread- 
ful. Mr. Gilbert’s English is simply perfect. 
I should hate to have him know I had a sister 
who—” 

“You have n't,” snapped poor Rob, too wretched 
to wait for the completion of Will’s sentence. 
“I ’m no relation to you, not a drop. You go 
away and come back to me—your sister, who 
simply adores you—and just perfectly gush over 
a—a—horrid elephant of a man. I ’d be ashamed, 
Will Hunter, to say such dreadful things. You 
care more for him than you do for me,” and 
Rob buried her head in her pillow. 

“Oh, Rob, dear! How can you? Why, honey, 
he ’s nothing—simply nothing to me!” exclaimed 
Will, wrapping her arms around her sister, her 
cheeks hot with blushes. “Why, he was only kind 
to mother. Please, dear, don’t cry so, and I ‘ll 
never look at him, nor think of him again! 
Please, Rob.” 

And so they had kissed and made up; but on 
this dismal afternoon, Willis had been describing to 
Aunt Nancy and Rob some of the delights of her 
trip, when she had let slip, in her gleeful memo- 
ries, the name of “Georgie,” and in an instant 
Rob was in a towering rage. 

“Willis Hunter,” she declared, springing up and 
sending her thimble and spool flying. “If you 
have any sense of shame left, never let me hear 
you speak that name again! Any man who could 
allow himself to be spoken of by such a silly, 
abominable name as that must be a perfect fool,” 
and she rushed away, banging the door after her. 

“Never mind, dearie,” comforted Aunt Nancy, 
“Rob is jealous, poor child. She does n’t like to 
feel you are growing up and away from her. 
Just be patient with her, my dear.” 

“Tt is n’t that, Aunt Nancy,” replied Willis, 
very stiff and dignified; “but she must not speak 
in that way of Mr. Gilbert,” and taking up her 
work-basket Willis sailed out of the room. 

“Hoity-toity,” said Aunt Nancy, sitting up very 
straight, and looking with an anxious face after 
her departing niece. “So that ’s the way the 
wind blows, and I never even suspected it! Sally 
did n’t bring her home any too soon, it seems. 
Well, thank goodness, we are far enough away 
from that man and she will soon forget him.” 

But poor Rob, with a girl’s quick despair, saw 
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no hope. “Will was as good as gone,” she 
moaned out in the old summer-house, “I ‘ll never, 
never forgive my—brother-in-law.” That awful 
word, once thought, brought a fresh burst of 
tears, but it brought also a fresh train of thought, 
that ended with a vision of a wedding, bride 
and groom, bridesmaids, flower girls, maid of 
honor! Rob, at that, in spite of herself and her 
sorrow, saw, in her vivid girl’s imagination, Wil- 
lis in trailing white and misty veil, floating 
majestically up the aisle, and just behind her, in 
pale green—no, blue,—well, perhaps—a short veil 
—no, a picture hat with plumes—well, anyway, 
the maid of honor, Roberta Hunter, and, again, in 
spite of herself, the tears dried, and she watched 
that stately procession with intent interest. There 
was only one drawback: the groom, so ugly, so 
awkward, even Will admitted that—why, she 
seemed to glory in it. If one only could have a 
wedding without a groom! 

But at that minute Fritzi appeared at the sum- 
mer-house door: 

“Come in, Fritzi,” she cried, glad to push her 
unwelcome day-dream into the background. “You 
look as if you had lost your last friend. “What’s 
the matter? Is n’t the circus coming on all 
right ?” 

“One can’t think of a circus all the time,” 
sighed Fritzi, sitting down on the low bench, 
with her elbows on her knees and dropping her 
chin into her palms. “Just suppose you did n’t 
know who you really were, nor’where you came 
from” (for since the coming of Fritzi’s heritage 
Will and Rob had been told of Fritzi’s past), 
“would n’t you get blue? Of course everybody 
is just lovely to me here, but, oh, Rob, when I 
saw you all together the day your mother came 
home, it just made me ache for a really, truly 
somebody to belong to me.” 

“Poor, darling, old Fritzi,” comforted Rob. 
“Tt ’s awfully hard, but you will find your father. 
Aunt Nancy has written to a lot of people.” 

“But that ’s just it, Rob,’ moaned Fritzi. 
“Mothers are just perfectly lovely, but you see 
I don’t know if I really care about a father. 
Papa Sims—well, sometimes he was nice, and 
sometimes he was n’t. I wish I had known your 
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father, then I ’d know if I wanted one. Do you 
think, Rob, fathers are as nice as mothers?” 

“Are fathers as nice as mothers?” repeated 
Rob thoughtfully, seeing with all her sympathetic 
heart how much Fritzi needed comfort, and long- 
ing to say just the right thing. “Why, you see, 
dear, they are so different. Your mother is your 
mother; just the tenderest, loveliest thing you 
have on earth. But, oh, your father, he is dif- 
ferent, but it is just as beautiful. I wish I could 
make you understand, Fritzi. You feel so safe 
when his arms are around you—I—I think it ’s 
something like you feel when you think of the 
love of God. I remember when I was little and 
Daddy used to lift'me up high, high in his arms, 
how strong and wonderful he seemed; and when 
he taught me a little song and would put me 
on his knee, and hold me so gently, and we ’d sing 
together ‘Little Joanne’-— Oh, Fritzi, I want 
Daddy, I want Daddy!” and Rob’s head went 
down. 

“And so do I, dear Rob,” cried Fritzi, “Oh, I 
want my father, too. I want him most of all the 
world! I don’t care even if he is a prince, I want 
my father!” 

It was that very afternoon, the letter came 
from the American consul, the letter upon which 
Aunt Nancy had built her highest hopes. Briefly 
and coldly it stated that unless positive proof was 
had that the child in question was connected by 
blood with the great people mentioned in the letter 
received, the consul must absolutely refuse to have 
them troubled in any way. Impostors were con- 
stantly trying to force themselves upon the at- 
tention of the rich and great, who must be in 
some way protected. 

“It is positively inhuman,” said Aunt Nancy. 
“T suppose it is better a poor child should be lost 
forever, than that the great should be disturbed 
a moment in their high places. Now all the let- 
ters I sent out have been answered and we have 
not gained an inch. I really don’t know what to 
do next. We won't say a word to Fritzi of this 
letter, poor dear.” 

And Fritzi went to sleep that night with a 
great love and a great desire hugged to her heart. 
Fritzi wanted her father. 


(To be continued.) 
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By Rsabel Ecclestone paige yA 


PANsy in the garden-bed 
To a Johnnie-jump-up said: 
“Surely you are not connected 
With the Pansy family tree? 
You are much too small and sickly, 
And your blossom fades too 
quickly— 
Yet I heard some children saying 
That they thought you looked 
like me!” 


Johnnie-jump-up merely smiled: 


“You are tame and I am wild, 


But that there ’s a close 
resemblance 
Any little child can see. 
You are in the garden growing, 
I outside, still, there ’s no 
knowing 
But that you and I are 
cousins— 
Nearer relatives, maybe!” 


Said the list’ning Hollyhock: 


“How you silly flowers talk! 


I ’m amazed such haughty 
spirit 
In such humble things to see! 
If you both were tall and graceful, 
If you wore a dress as tasteful 
As the one I wear, ’t were easy 
To excuse your vanity!” 


White Rose nodded to Rose Red, is 
“Did you notice that?” she said. 
“Strange indeed, that homely 
flowers 
Always boast how well they ’re 
dressed ! 
Did you hear the wind say lately 
‘Stiff things always think they ’re 
stately 
But for perfect grace and beauty 
Give me—’ you can guess the 
rest!” 


“Doubtless he referred to me,” 
Said Carnation Pink, “you see 
Some are born to grace and 
beauty— 
’T is admitted by the wise— 
And Carnation Pinks inherit 
Beauty, with the grace to wear it— 
Not that I would boast about it, 
Only—well, just use your eyes!” 


Larkspur timidly peeped out: 

“What is all the strife about? 
Every flower has some beauty— 
Don’t you think so? Why, then, 

fall 

To debating with each other? 

Some like one and some another— 
One, I know, (his taste is famous) 
Likes the Larkspur best of all!” 
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A LITTLE FIELD OF GLORY 


BY MARY CATHERINE LEE 


Author of ‘‘ A Quaker Girl of Nantucket,” ‘‘ Lois Mallet's Dangerous Gift,” etc. 


Cuaprter III 
THE LITTLE CAVALIER 


SHAMWELL, in tawdry satin and velvet, raised 
the curtain, and, stepping out, announced “The 
Caballero de los Caballeros—the Cavalier of 
Cavaliers—the smallest man in the world.” 

Then out peeped the unwillingest, the most 
appalled little visage in the world, and suddenly 
—apparently by a push from behind,—the Cabal- 
lero ran upon the boards, and stood presenting 
a very unequal front to the great broadside of 
eyes. 

Not upon his sword, but upon his fluttering 
little heart, his hand pressed, when he felt the 
enormous gaze come upon him. Everything is 
huge to so tiny a creature, and that surging sea 
of heads was an awful sight to him. He had a 
feeling of disgrace, too, knowing the reaching 
and straining to see him was because of his being 
so unnatural, so different from the right sort of 
man. There was a scorching heat upon his face, 
and a dizzy blur before his eyes. It did not 
occur to him to make a sweeping bow. 

But the spectators, hardly expecting obeisance 
from a grandee of Spain, were quite sufficiently 
delighted. There was a great murmuring and 
moving. The Caballero, uncertain of what it all 
boded, recoiled, and then retired precipitately to 
the region behind the screen. 

It was altogether different from Shamwell’s 
proud plan, yet to the spectators he made it pass 
as a lively freak of the liveliest man in the world. 
Behind the curtain it was another matter. Since 
it had been discovered that the little man needed 
no coaxing to keep him, that he wished not to be 
returned home for the world, they had a new 
tone for him. 

“Wilt play thy part, or shall I take thee 
home?” Shamwell demanded, wrathfully. 

“Take me somewhere, but not there!” cried 
the panic-stricken Caballero. “Take me to the 
river !” 

“Home thou goest this night, an thou fail me 
again. Wilt do, now, as I ’ve been these weeks 
a-learning of thee?” 

“T will.” 

“Go on, then!” on 

Again the Caballero appeared, this time with 
a hand on his bodkin of a sword, and made a 
mournful but conscientious little bow. Then, 


folding his arms in the manner of modern boys 
when they imitate Buonaparte at St. Helena, he 
paced quite as sadly and hopelessly up and down 
the boards, amid wild applause. 

But now he was to surprise the audience with 
a merry song. He had a piercing flute of a voice, 
and was to have sung something profuse in ter- 
minations of “ra” and “ro.” But it chanced that 
not one syllable could he remember ! 

In his embarrassment and distress, it would 
seem that help should have come to him from some 
pitying power; and so it did. At the height of his 
despair, he heard, among the varied sounds out- 
side, the twanging of a harp, and then a voice 
singing what he had learned to know so well 
from Hugh, the minstrel. It was like a breeze 
from home. It made him strong, and following 
the accompaniment of the harp, he did surprise 
his audience not only by the unsuspected power 
of his lungs, but by his not-to-be-expected words: 


*‘Our King went forth to Normandy, 
With grace and might and chivalry ; 
And God for him wrought marvelously ; 
Wherefore England may call and cry—‘ Deo gratias, 
Deo gratias, Anglia, redde pro victoria,’ ”’ etc. 


A Spanish Caballero could have done nothing 
to draw English hearts to him like the cordial 
outpouring of their own song of victory,—in such 
a good English accent, too. 

In the burst of applause which followed, a big, 
patriotic soldier sprang upon the low platform, 
and lifting the little fellow bore him aloft on 
his shoulder into the throng, where they cele- 
brated him; men shouted gaily; women: stood on 
tiptoe to try and kiss his shrinking hand; chil- 
dren screamed in eager sympathy, clamoring to 
be lifted up for kisses, too. Such incredible con- 
duct would have been alarming to the smallest 
man in the world, but that he hoped the bold 
soldier was carrying him off, that he was about 
to escape from Shamwell and his monsters; and 
when his bearer turned to replace him, he spoke 
into the soldier’s ear: “Take me away! Oh, 
don’t bring me back again!” 

“Hey, hey,” said the soldier, bringing his huge, 
bearded chin round to the Caballero’s knees, 
“there ’s none o’ Spain here. Thou ’rt afraid of 
thy master, eh?” 

“Master! I ’ve no master,” cried the Cabal- 
lero. “Take me away! Take me anywhere!” 
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“Nay, I could not, an I would, but if they ’ve 
done thee ill, sir, tell me that, and I ‘ll charge 
upon ’em.” 

“And take me prisoner!” begged the Cabal- 
lero. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the soldier. 

The Caballero was returned; it was inevitable. 
His next performance was to mount and ride the 
young tiger. 

This was the thrilling episode of the show. 
Timid spectators shrank back to be near the 
door; but the venturesome showed their daring 
by jostling and pushing to get as near the tiger 
as possible. 

Two motives braced the courage of the little 
rider in this feat: first, unless he could do it, he 
would be returned to hinder Dick again. Next 
to preventing that, his ardor was all for showing 
the staring multitude that, unprovided as he was 
with the dimensions of a man, he was not to be 
scorned for any lack of man’s bravery. 

The precious tiger—pride and glory of the show 
—was a well-fed cub, taken in helpless innocence 
within the bounds of Prester John’s wonderful 
domain. By the law that one is to be treated as 
innocent until found guilty, the beast was pre- 
sented as a tame and well-trained pet, and de- 
clared to be excessively fond of the Caballero. 

To exhibit two such choice wonders together 
was a satisfaction to which Shamwell had given 
long preparation, before he felt that he could 
venture to enjoy it. 

It was the tiger’s first public appearance as a 
beast of burden. He was like a piece of stuffed 
velvet, garnished with a pair of glittering gems, 
as he came on with soft and slow advance, and 
crept by snaky motions hither and thither, cast- 
ing suspicious glances round about him. 

The arena was marked out and walled in by a 
barrier of strong netted cords, held up by assist- 
ants supposed to be Ethiopians. Their solemn 
black faces and barbaric adornments produced a 
delightful sense of mystery and insecurity in the 
spectators. The smallest man in the world had 
a very exposed and defenceless look in company 
with them and the tiger. 

For weeks he had had the disastrous practice 
of catching and riding the animal when he could. 
Whether he could at that important moment was 
an exciting doubt. 

He could hear the breathing of the spectators, 
and the beating of his own heart, but not a sound 
did the tiger. make, as it spurned him with soft 
and serpentine glides, and then dared him from 
the opposite side of the field. 

Again, again and again the rider gave pursuit. 
He even seized the tiger’s fur and attempted to 
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mount, but each time he was left grasping only 
a handful of plucked hairs. 

The spectators cheered him on, which excited 
the freakish brute, so that he turned, at length, 
with whining retort, and boxed his pursuer. 
The thwarted Caballero staggered, fell upon his 
sword, bent the good tin weapon, and painfully 
bruised his side. He rose, pale and furious at 
the shouts and laughter of the spectators, and, 
in the next encounter, with a burst of resolute 
daring quite thrilling to behold, he clutched the 
tiger’s neck, hung on with might and main, strug- 
gling manfully, until he had thrown his leg over 
and sat triumphantly mounted. 

At the great burst of applause which followed, 
the tiger bolted hither and thither with a mad 
bounce and hurry-skurry that would have been 
fatal to the Caballero if he had not grasped hard, 
and for life, at the loose scruff of its neck. 

Shamwell, at this crisis, raised the curtain, and 
the conquering hero made his exit at full gallop, 
pursued by a tumult of shouts. 

Shamwell was delighted. He waked up Goli- 
ath, and bade him get up and make ready to be 
slain. 

Without ado, the giant rose, yawned, stretched 
and awfully shook himself, when he was ready, 
in a belted coat and breeches of blue fustian to 
meet his fate. 

But the spectators clamored to see one more 
ride of the plucky Caballero, and Shamwell, bow- 
ing with smiles, graciously consented. It was 
easy to do that. The indignant tiger was hidden 
away somewhere among the appurtenances of the 
show, and had to be routed, while his rider, weak 
and weary with the former wrestle, was quite 
unequal to a match with the beast again. He 
had only accomplished his first feat by some 
marvelous chance, he objected to do the miracle 
again. 

“Tush! Hold thy tongue, Tomtit!” said Sham- 
well. “I keep thee not to manage my show. If 
thou canst not do thy part, go back to thy nest!” 

The power of this threat was well tested. The 
little gentleman could never have brought him- 
self to the undertaking—stupendous to him—un- 
less he had said to himself again and again—“For 
Dick! For Dick!” Every hour these words 
were upon his lips or in his thoughts. 

However, the unwilling young prince of the 
jungle was forced to the arena again. He was 
indeed a tiger by this time. Growling and crouch- 
ing, he resented and defied the teasing and tri- 
umph of that detested human thing not so big as 
himself. 

There was a long pause, in which the strife 
was between eye and eye, while the silent spec- 
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tators looked on with breathless interest. 


the shadow of fear. 


Still, with a weak and wavering trot, the small- 


est man in the world ap- 
proached the evil thing, say- 
ing over and over—“For 
Dick! For Dick!” 

In almost every crowd 
there are brutal men,—the 
men who love violence and 
cruelty. While merciful men 
cried “Have care, little un!” 
“Ware o’ the tiger!” and 
the soldier was about to 
spring to the rescue of the 
Caballero, some blood-thirsty 
demon sent out the fierce 
sound which maddens a cat. 

In another instant, with a 
cry which pierced every heart 
that was human, the tender lit- 
tle hero lay under the claws of 
the tiger ;—but through and 
through the tiger lay the cold 
steel of the soldier’s sword. 

Six awful words, and then 
the big defiant chanfpion 
gathered the smallest man in 
the world tenderly into his 
arms, covered him with the 
large sleeve of his tabard, 
and so, without a recall, the 
Caballero de los Caballeros 
made his exit. 


CHAPTER IV 
UNDER THE ROYAL STANDARD 


But what could one of the 
king’s spearmen do with a 
small, wounded captive? A 
spearman’s house was his 
armor, and all its provisions 
a spear, a sword and a shield. 
How in the king’s kingdom, 
when he was about to move 
to the invaded Scotch border—how was this 
warrior to dispose of a prisoner for whom there 
was no prison? 

An elephant would have seemed a trifle to have 
in hand compared with the smallest man in the 
world. 

Yet the tiny, trembling hand—so like the hand 
of a baby—which clung to his steel breastplate, 
took fast hold of the soldier’s heart, too. He 
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The 
animal eye never wavered nor winked, but the 
soft human lids quailed, and under them gathered 





‘THEN THE BIG 
IN THE WORLD TENDERLY INTO HIS ARMS AND COVERED 
HIM WITH THE LARGE SLEEVE OF HIS TABARD.” 
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would as soon have left the flag, which he loyally 
followed, on a lost field, as he would have Jeft 
that bit of a suffering man to an uncertain fate. 

He moved about, fixing anxious and studious 
regards upon the faces of the people he met. 
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DEFIANT CHAMPION GATHERED THE SMALLEST MAN 


He appealed to a man of consequence, denoted by 
a heavy gold chain about his neck, who looked as 
though he had power to do anything. This per- 
sonage did not deign to listen. A priest, seeing 
his trouble, blessed him in Latin, and hurried on. 
He prayed for help to various sorts of people, 
and it was when he had reached the point of 
complete discouragement, that he got sight of 
the grave face of one who was not hurrying to 
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buy, or sell, or look at wonders; but who walked 
slowly, glancing about him thoughtfully. He had 
so kind a mien, that the man-at-arms went to 


- him, or at him, with some assurance. 


“May the favor of heaven move you, sir, to 
listen to me!” he said. “I crave your succor for 
a man hurt by a tiger.” 

“Where is the man?” 

“T have him here,” said the man-at-arms, point- 
ing to his burden. 

A look of keen interest was the gentleman’s 
response as though he hoped now he had found 
what he had been looking for. He did not seem 
surprised. Yet a man tucked away under the 
sleeve of a tabard is not a very usual thing. 
He lifted the sleeve, and looked upon the little 
man who lay breathing faint sighs against the 
hard steel of the spearman’s armor, and said 
simply, “Trust him to me.” Then, tucking his 
gloves into his girdle, he took the light burden 
upon his arm, and nestled it under his own soft 
sleeve. 

Though at Casterton, near the fair grounds, the 
inns were full to bursting, the friend whom 
Thomas had found seemed to use some magic, 
by which he caused “The Crown and Scepter” 
to expand for him. Its landlord beamed like the 
sun upon him, at the same time that he turned 
away the man of consequence who had not con- 
descended to listen to the spearman’s plea. 

“It ’s but a poor corner I can offer you, sir, 
but you ’re heartily welcome to it, sir; thrice 
welcome. A leech, sir? Certainly, sir. Run for 
a leech, Jeems, and let the dust fly under thy 
shoon, boy. What news from his victorious 
Majesty, sir? Ah, but his Grace will be dull, 
missing you, sir, e’en while he is putting the 
Frenchmen to their heels.” 

Thomas had all the benefit of this extreme 
favor. His wounds were bathed and bound up 
with soothing ointment, and all his dreads and 
terrors put to far flight by comforting words. 
So he rested until his hurt had ceased to be 
painful. The physical hurt was, indeed, not deep, 
so promptly the man-at-arms had forestalled the 
tiger. 

As soon as the next morning, the good Samari- 
tan got to horse, and with his little “neighbor” 
wrapped in the short cape of his cloak, and 
placed upon a soft cushion up before him, started 
off for somewhere. He was never asked where. 

The pleasant trot, trot, of the easy-going horse 
soothed the passenger like the swaying trot of 
a nurse, and he slept away the hours in which 
they rode beside yellow cornfields, green pastures 
and still waters, through woody lanes and sleepy 
towns. In one, they stopped for the night, at an 


inn which had ivy on its walls, and a rosy maid 
courtesied at the door, and offered to take the 
gentleman’s baby; but it was held close. 

The good gentleman was known far and wide 
for his merciful acts. It was no strange matter 
that he should be taking a forlorn baby to some 
safe refuge. It was not so easy to account for 
the invisibility of the baby. 

“I doubt it ’s awry, and too ugly to be seen,” 
said the landlady of the inn. “Them be the kind 
he do take to, God bless him!” 

It was fine that autgmn morning when Thomas 
and his friend set out again. 

“Have patience,” said the friend; “thou shalt 
soon be safe home.” 

“Home! Ah, good sir, kind sir, is there naught 
else can be done with me,—no manner of putting 
me quite away, so that there need be no trouble 
of me more?” cried the guest. 

“Why then, Master Apdike, I perceive thou 
hast little content in thy home.” 

“How know you the direction of my home, and 
how know you I am Master Apdike, sir?” 

“The master of the house of Apdike should be 
known, my faith, since the whole realm has been 
hunted for him.” 

“For me?” 

“For thee; since ever bold Master Dick be- 
sieged the sheriff of Walbrook ward, aye, and 
the king himself, for help to find his brother.” 

“Dick !—to find me!” 

“Even so. And where hast been hid the 
while ?” 

“IT know not where,—save with the other chat- 
tels of Shamwell, the showman.” 

“And how hast thou escaped the officers of the 
king ?” 

“One did come, a drunken fellow, and swore 
that I had been stolen from the house of Apdike, 
but I answered for myself that, truly, I had not.” 

“Sure that was no true answer.” 

“A truer could not be. I was not stolen.” 

“How then—” 

“T gave myself.” 

“The saints! And wherefore?” 

“There was no way else to—leave Dick free.” 

“Pity of heaven! Did Dick—” 

“Nay, nay; oh, never! I knew it. I needed 
none to tell me.” For a moment the friend of 
Thomas looked at him with surprise and unbe- 
lief. Was littleness capable of such greatness? 
And was it really as great for an atom of a man 
to sacrifice himself, as for one of bulk? 

For answer, the larger man stretched out his 
hand to the smaller one. The tiny paw was 
grasped almost up to the elbow. 

“Thou art a hero!” said the grown-up man. 
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Thomas flushed crimson. “Oh, sir, I have 
ilways known that could never be,” he said. “Do 
ou know Dick ?” 

“Aye, as if he were my son.” 

“\Vhere is he now, then?” There was a quaver 
f eagerness and suspense in the childish voice. 

“In France, serving the king.” 

Thomas glowed then with delighted satisfac- 
ion. He felt like a successful man. All his ter- 
rors and horrors had been a good investment. 

“I may stay a bit with Simon, then,” he said 
oyfully. 

But his friend answered 
shake of his head. 

‘Wherefore not?” asked Thomas. 

“Simon is gone far.” 

“Gone? Whither?” 

“Well, to Heaven, methinks.” 

Thomas sat dumb and confounded. Simon was 
dead! That thought could not be compassed. 
Simon had belonged to three generations of 
\pdikes, during fifty years. His place was un- 
questionably fixed—it seemed fixed forever—in 
the house of Apdike. It was impossible to think 
of him elsewhere. To think of him as dead 
was like a dream. 

“How did he go? Why did he go?” Thomas 
murmured, still as in a dream. 

“He had counted the number of his days,” the 
friend replied. (Thus Thomas was spared the 
grief of knowing that Simon had soon died of 
chagrin when he knew that the master of the 

house had been pirated away, while he nodded in 
the kitchen only dreaming of pirates.) 

So lost and confused, so forlorn and forsaken 
did poor Thomas look, that he seemed wholly un- 
adjusted to new sorrow, and the good Samaritan 
hastened to say: “Wherefore, Master Thomas, the 
house to which we will soon come is one which 
[ hope will not be in disdain with you, for being 
a lonely man, it will give me good cheer to have 
you bide with me.” 

“Me, sir? Ah, then, I can but burden whoever 
[ bide with. You have no call to take the weight 
of me, sir.” 

But for the present, at any rate, Thomas was 
assured that: he might rest in peace; and never, 
never, except when he had sat upon Dick’s arm, 
had he been so content. 

He sat up and peeped out of his wrappings. 
They rode down upon a great barge, and were 


“Nay,” by a slow 





ferried across the Thames. They were not going 
to London, then, for in the misty distance was 
London, upon the other side of the river. 

3y and by Thomas could see the Tower, like 
a grim clasp in the chain of the old wall; could 
see the masts of the shipping, and the sheds and 
VoLt. XXXIV.— 102-103. 
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warehouses on the quays. The copper-gilt bowl 
of St. Paul’s spire, surmounted by an eagle-cock 
of copper gilt, shone against the sky like a morn- 
ing star. Thomas fixed his eyes wistfully where 
the old home would be, and a few tears fell for 
Simon. 

But on this side of the river all was cheerful. 
They were passing pleasant gardens and orchards, 
and the river, being at low water, ran bright 
and clean over shoals of gravel. Stately swans 
rode there, and flocks of geese and ducks basked 
in the sunshine on the grassy banks. 

3efore them rose lofty crenelated turrets and 
battlements, above which the royal standard 
floated. 

Now and then they passed a man who doffed 
his cap, or a woman who dropped a courtesy. 
And the horse’s head pointed ever toward the 
royal standard. Nearer and nearer, each moment 
brought the lofty battlements, and Thomas began 
to feel the awe of passing directly into their 
shadow. 

They passed, indeed, into the very park which 
stretched away to the mellow, dark-red walls. 

“Sir,” began Thomas, with the intent to ask 
something, but he swallowed the words, and only 
looked. 

In front of the imposing fabric, broad stone 
steps led down to the river, and at their foot a 
gilded barge lay waiting, with the royal colors 
at prow and stern. Liveried attendants stood 
waiting ceremoniously. 

The friend of Thomas clattered boldly on to 
the stone pavement of the court, and dismounted 
at a low postern door on the eastern end. Yes, 
and he snapped his bridle to ring in the wall, 
and entered the door! 

“Sir,” gasped Thomas again, but no word fol- 
lowed. 

The good Samaritan kept on, never heeding, 
but never quitting the littke man, and began 
mounting a long, winding stair. 

Thomas ’s tongue was now so paralyzed that he 
could not even say “Sir.” 

Presently they came into a low but cheerful, 
rounded chamber, furnished simply. Through an 
open door could be seen a white-curtained bed, 
upon which were laid out garments of bright 
colors, in which yellow was conspicuous 

“Ha, ha, ha! By my bauble, thou art a better 
fool than thy master, Poll! Ha, ha, ha!” came 
from within. 

Then there was a shrill whistling of “The 
King’s Hunt.” 

“There, then, Master Apdike. we are at home, 
finally ; and I bid you welcome.” said the singular 
host, seating Thomas gently upon a divan. 
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THE CONSTELLATION AT THE NEWPORT NEWS TRAINING-STATION 


SAILOR LIFE ON A MAN-OF-WAR* 


BY WILLIAM O. STEVENS 


A HUNDRED, or even sixty years ago life in the 
forecastle of an American man-of-war was very 
different from what it is now. In those days the 
crews of our famous frigates were made up mostly 
of foreigners—a jumble of Portuguese, Swedes, 
English, Irish, Italians, not American-born as 
they are to-day. While American ships were in 
the Mediterranean, the men who had served out 
their enlistment under the Stars and Stripes and 
had spent their pay, would reénlist on a British 
man-of-war; British crews, in the same way, 
would come aboard American ships, so that the 
same men would serve, perhaps, under two or 
three different flags two or three different times. 

Besides being’ foreigners, or negroes, the tars 
of our old frigates were generally very rough 
characters, because the pay was so miserable and 
the life so hard that no other sort could be got 


to enlist. The wonder is that such mixed and 
ruffianly crews were ever licked into shape to 
win the victories that every boy knows by heart. 

“Licking into shape” was literally true, and it 
is hard to realize to-day the brutality of those old 
flogging times. But the old sea-dogs vowed that 
you could get discipline only by a cat-o’-nine-tails, 
and the “crack” ships were those on which a man 
was flogged for spilling a little food on the deck 
at meal-time, or where all the men on a yard 
would be sent to the gratings because they did n't 
furl sail quickly enough. To be sure, Paul Jones 
threw the “cat” overboard, but his example was 
not followed till 1850, when flogging was finally 
abolished in our navy. The disappearance of the 
“cat,” and the enlistment of the volunteer sailors 
who served under Farragut, made a great change 
in the character of the Yankee crew, and from 


*I}ustrations from photographs by Enrique Muller. 
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THE MONONGAHELA TRAINING-SHIP AT SEA. 
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Farragut’s time to our own the life of the blue- 
jacket has greatly improved. To-day, none but 
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IN THE RIGGING OF 


Americans are enlisted, and they are a clean-cut, 
self-respecting body of men 

Many of our seamen begin their career at sev- 
enteen aboard the frigate Constellation, at New- 
port. The Constellation is the oldest ship in the 
navy: thirteen days older than Old Ironsides, 
and now, at the age of one hundred and ten, 
she still serves her country by training the 
“apprentices.” This page and page 810 show 
these young tars laying out along the rigging 
of the historic frigate. One of their first exer- 
cises is to race up the ratlines over the cross- 
trees—at the top of each topmast—and down the 
other side. The last one down is, of course, 
“lubber last.” It is n’t easy at first; the beginner 
crawls up gingerly, and clings tightly to the 
shrouds—“squeezing the tar out of them,” as the 
old ones say—but before long he races up and 
down as if it were a flight of stairs. In the closer 
view of the boys in the rigging you can see by 





their jaunty air that they are already quite used 
to their dizzy perches. 
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THE CONSTELLATION. 


Until recently, when the ’prentices had learned 
their ropes on the Constellation, they used to put 
their knowledge into practice on an extended 
cruise on the sailing-ship Monongahela; but now- 
adays the demand for men is so great that the 
’prentice, after his six months’ schooling, goes 
directly to a man-of-war. The Monongahela was 
one of Farragut’s steam sloops in the battle of 
Mobile Bay. Shortly after the war her engines 
were removed and now, after serving for many 
years as a training-ship, she is reduced to the 
humble duty of store-ship at Guantanamo. 

It may seem odd that in these days of steam, 
steel, and dynamos, so much time should be spent 
in learning sails; but the seaman is loyal to tradi- 
tion, and he insists that there is no other way of 
getting “the hang of the sea,” that quickness of 
hand and foot and éyes so necessary aboard ship, 
but by beginning on the yards. 

When the new sailor gets his uniform from the 
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paymaster he often finds that it does n’t fit, but 
Uncle Sam provides, wherever there are three 
hundred men or more, a ship’s tailor, whom the 
men call a “Sheeny,” from the “machine,” which 
is the sign of his trade. The accompanying photo- 
graph was taken of a “Sheeny,” on the battle ship 
Maine, who is teaching a youngster how to run the 
stitch. Notice that he has on his right sleeve a 
peculiar badge, which shows that he is also an 
expert gun-pointer, who has made a record in 
competitive target-practice. His young pupil is 
sitting on his “ditty-box,” which is the sailor’s 
work-basket, writing-desk, treasure-box, and 
camp-stool all in one. 

The day’s program aboard a man-of-war is 
calculated to make the boy who wants to run 
away to sea sit up and think twice. It varies 
somewhat according as the ship is in port or at 
sea, and under different commands; but in any 
case, from five o’clock in the morning till seven- 
thirty at night, it is a rather strenuous round of 
scrubbings and drills. The recruit realizes very 
soon that the expression “shipshape” means a 


good deal. The photograph on page 814 shows 
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hop off the rail in quick time, for perching on 
the rail is tabooed. 

Saturday morning is a tremendous cleaning 
time, called “Field Day,” which is followed by a 
half-holiday in the afternoon; and on Sunday 
morning the captain himself inspects his ship 
from keel to truck. Of this ceremony we have 
a good view taken from the after-bridge of the 
Illinois; the marine band is stationed just below 
on the hurricane deck, the blue-jackets stand on 
the port side of the quarter-deck, and the marines 
on the starboard, all ready for inspection. 

3ut life is n't all scrubbings, regulations, and 
inspections. On the larger ships the government 
furnishes athletic supplies, and each man-of-war 
has her champion boxer, and base-ball and foot- 
ball teams. These teams are managed or super- 
vised, at least, by officers, and many an ensign or 
lieutenant who has won his “N” at the Naval 
Academy plays shoulder to shoulder with his 
blue-jackets. Such familiarity would have scan- 
dalized old Commodore Porter beyond words. 

While one of these friendly contests is going 
on between the teams of rival ships, their mascots 

















A FIRST LESSON IN SEWING ON 


three of a gun crew of the Maine who have fin- 
ished cleaning their gun and are waiting for the 
daily inspection by the “First Luff,” or executive 
officer. If they thought any officer were look- 
ing, by the way, those young blue-jackets would 


THE BATTLE SHIP AZALNI 

are very conspicuous, and those of the Pennsyl- 
vania in the photograph on the next page are a 
fair sample of what they are like. The monitor 
Puritan had at one time as its mascot crew, a 


pig, a parrot, a dog, a sheep, a chicken and a goat! 
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But what counts more for the navy than ath- 
letics is the keen pride that the men take in their 
own or their ship’s record at target practice. The 
best ship of each class is entitled to a special 
pennant, and there are trophies and prizes for in 
dividuals and for crews. Our blue-jackets are 
probably the finest naval gunners in the world. 

With these interests and many others, such 


is 
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minstrel shows, dances, dinners to brother tars, 
aboard ship or ashore, you can see that the fore 
castle is not the floating jail that it used to be, 
and is sometimes thought to be still 

In spite of plain fare, small pay, and _ strict 
discipline, the sailor’s existence may be summed 
up in the recent remark of an enlisted man: 
“Our pay ain’t much, but we sure do live.” 























THE LACE-MAKER 


BY N. HUDSON MOORE 


I KNow what you think when you lock at this 
picture, you say to yourself what a homely 
woman! You wonder what that strange thing 
is that she has in her lap, and then you don’t 
think about her any more. 

Come, sit down, and let us look at the picture 
together. There is more in it than you think. 
It is a picture of a Dutch maiden, who lived in 
Amsterdam. She is not as old as she looks. She 
is not older than many of the readers of Sr. 
NicHoas, but the way her hair is dragged back 
to keep it out of her eyes, and the way the light 
falls upon it, makes her look so. 

Now what is she doing? 

Making lace. The finest, most beautiful lace 
in the world, at that time, came from Holland, 
for there was no other country which could make 
such splendid, fine white thread as that which 
was produced in that little country. 

If you will look at this picture rightly you must 
have in mind a small bit of land actually seized 
from the sea, and once seized needing constant 
care to keep it from sliding back into the water 
from which it was rescued. A small country 
filled with an earnest people who loved freedom, 
cleanliness and beauty,—from whose ranks sprang 
some of the greatest painters, greatest fighters, 
and most splendid workers which the world has 
ever known. 

Here sits our girl making lace about the year 
1650, which is the year when it is supposed that 
Pieter Van Den Bosch, born in Amsterdam, 
painted this picture. The light from the one 
great window falls full on her work. There are 
ether girls there, too, but you cannot see them. 
That wheel is for spinning the thread, and her 
dinner is in that small box beside her. It stands 
ona tin warmer which holds a clay dish in which 
a few hot coals can be put to warm it. The 
cushion or pillow on which she is making the 
lace is covered with a blue cloth, and over this 
is a piece of parchment with the pattern pricked 
on it. At each mesh of the pattern is a pin, and 
round these pins she turns and twists her threads, 
so that flowers and dots, sprigs and leaves grow 
under her flying fingers. Think of the work of 
keeping three hundred or more bobbins from 
getting twisted wrongly, in which case the pat- 
tern would be spoiled and her work ruined. 
Think of sitting all day long bent over this pillow 
with eyes never leaving it! Do you wonder she 
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looks old? Think of her having begun to learn 
this work when she was four years old, and then 
do not wonder that at eighteen she looks twice 
her age. 

You will notice that although the girl holds a 
bobbin in her hand you cannot see the thread 
frem it. This is on account of its great fineness. 
Let me tell you how they made that thread. The 
flax was grown from seed brought from Egypt, 
carefully tended to make it silky and fine. Then 
it was hackled or split, then bleached and spun. 
It took months to do all this, for the flax was 
rotted under water to get out the fiber from which 
the thread was made, and bleached for months 
more in the sun and dew to get it the proper 
shade of whiteness before the spinning began. 
This spinning was done in cellars dark and damp, 
save for one ray of light which fell on a piece of 
black cloth over which was carried the thread 
as fine as a bit of spider’s silk and as hard to see. 
The women who did this spinning often went 
blind before they were thirty -years old, if they 
were not crippled before that by the long hours 
in the damp, dark cellars. 

How much of her wealth and prosperity Hol- 
land owes to her women and children! While 
her men were away at the wars, or extending 
their possessions, or carrying their goods to all 
parts of the globe in their stout ships, the women 
and children stayed at home and worked. They 
made lace, some of which was so fine and beau- 
tiful that it was sold to rich nobles for four hun- 
dred dollars a yard. They spun cloth, red or 
black in color, very fine and soft, which they sold 
in many countries, using for themselves a coarse, 
cheap cloth called frieze, which they bought in 
England. They made butter, too, of the best, and 
this they sold, and the money was turned in for 
their country’s use when it was needed. 

Beside the lace, the women of Holland made 
linen from the flax which they grew in their gar- 
dens among the tulips and lilies. This linen was 
so choice that it was in great demand, and it be- 
came known by the name of “Hollands.” It is 
said that the first linen shirt was made in Hol- 
land; that the first handkerchief came from 
there; that the first bedtick was made of osna- 
burg, a heavy Dutch cloth; that the first thimble 
was made by a Dutch goldsmith, and that they 
were the first to use table-cloths and napkins. 
With Italy they dispute which country first had 
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irtists who painted in oils and women who made 
lace, but their industry and courage nobody ever 
juestions. 

The Hollanders had been making lace for more 
than a hundred years before this picture was 
painted. At this time, 1650, the whole world had 
run lace-mad. It was worn by men and women 





wearing a coat of “sick Spaniard” color, with 
small clothes of “dying monkey,” and a hat of 
“faded flower”! They had “rat color,” “pigeon’s 
blood,” as well as “serpent green,” and on all 
these clothes were put yards and yards of lace, 


sometimes with diamonds and pearls sewed ot 
it, and sometimes with threads of gold 

There has never been a 
time since the beginning of 
the fifteenth century when 
Holland has not depended 
on the wages of her lace 
makers, and she does so still 
There is hardly a town, east 
or west, where it is not 
made, and in West Flanders 
alone are four hundred 
schools to-day where the 
making of lace is taught to 
thirty thousand children 
There are, besides, the be 
guinages, as they are called 
These are institutions pre 
sided over by a Catholic 
sisterhood The inmates 
support themselves, and give 
a certain number of hours’ 
work each day for the sup 
port of the sisterhood, usu 
ally by making lace. There 
are thousands of workers 
in these homes. Very often 
when walking along. the 
streets in Holland you will 
see a board hanging on the 
door of a house, and on the 
board will be a bunch of 
lace. This means that a lit 
tle new baby has come to live 
in that house. If it is a boy, 
a white kid glove is added to 
the lace 

Just about the time out 
picture was painted, a 
Dutchman 
Van Eyck wrote about the 


named Jacob 


arts of his country, and he 
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From a photograph by Franz Hanfstaengl of the original painting 


in the Royal Gallery, Berlin 


both, and even by the children—especially of the 
rich, and Mechlin, as the most beautiful Flem- 
ish lace was called, was put on everything from 
nightcaps to the cuffs of men’s sleeves and the 
bottoms of their trousers. 

They had a strange fancy in France, which 
was one of the greatest markets for Flemish lace, 
for calling colors by strange names. Imagine 





says this of lace 


‘“‘Of many Arts, one surpasses all. For the maiden 
seated at her work flashes the smooth balls and thousand 
threads into the circle... and from this, her amuse 


ment, makes as much profit as a man earns by the sweat 
of his brow; and no maiden ever complains, at even, of 
the length of the day. 

The issue is a fine web, which feeds the pride of the 
whole globe—which surrounds with its fine border cloaks 
and tuckers, and shows grandly round the throats and 


hands of Kings.” 








PI YUK’S BASE-BALL GAME 


(A TRUE 


STORY) 


BY EDWARD J. PHELPS 


His full name was Pi Yuk Liang, but he was 
always called “Pi Yuk.” He went to school 
twenty-six years ago at Phillips Academy, at An- 
dover, in Massachusetts. He was born in China and 
had been sent to the United States, together with 
a number of other Chinese boys, by the Chinese 
government to be educated. While he was learn- 
ing American manners, customs, and habits, and 
our ways of doing things, Pi Yuk also learned 
base-ball. He was not like most Chinese boys, 
because he was not short, but tall and shapely. 
Nearly six feet he stood, and he played ball quite 
as well as he recited in Greek or in Latin. 

Now, you must know that at Exeter, New 
Hampshire, a few miles from Andover, there is 
also a Phillips Academy, and every year, as sure 
as June comes with its rare days, so surely do 
“Exeter” and “Andover” play base-ball together. 
Moreover, the boys of both schools would give 
an arm apiece any time—almost—rather than 
see their nine defeated. Pi Yuk played on the 
Andover team, in the out-field, in May and June 
of 1881. Incidentally, he was “change-pitcher.” 
It is very, very sad, but this is to be a truthful 
story, and it must therefore be recorded that in 
the great Andover-Exeter base-ball game of that 
year, Pi Yuk could not bat. It must be set down 
here that he struck out. He did not know what 
the matter was; he only knew that he simply 
could not hit the ball on that special afternoon. 
The Exeter boys were not very nice to him. 
withal. When he hit the air unusually hard, 
they talked “pigeon English” to him freely, and 
every time he failed to hit they would laugh 
quite openly and loudly. They remarked that he 
was “Velly poor ball-player,” and finally one of 
them intimated quite broadly that Pi Yuk had 
“better go back to China.” That happened the 
last time upon which he came to the bat in that 
game. As he stepped up to the home plate, bat 
in hand, he may have heard the advice about 
going back to China. He did not say anything, 
but those who were nearest to him saw that his 
eyes were snapping. The very next ball that 
was pitched to him he met fairly with all the 
strength and power and weight of his six feet 
of muscle and brawn. He hit so hard that he 
brought in some runs ahead of him, and landed 
safely on third base himself. After he had gath- 
ered himself together and dusted off his uni- 





form, he quietly remarked that he believed that 
he would not return to China just yet; and th 
Exeter boys did not reply to him, probably be 
cause no response exactly suited to the occasion 
suggested itself. So it came about that Andover 
and Pi Yuk won that game. 

Just twenty-five years later, on Tuesday, June 
26, 1906, Yale and Harvard played base-ball to 
gether,.even as Exeter and Andover had done in 
1881, and in a front seat in the grand stand at the 
Yale field on that royal June afternoon sat “His 
Excellency Sir Chentung Liang-Cheng, His Impe- 
rial Chinese Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States.” 
The Chinese minister at Washington had come to 
pay Yale a visit, and the next day Yale honored 
him and herself by bestowing upon him the de- 
gree of LL.D. 

Those who sat near him saw that he was quite 
absorbed, not only in the game itself, but in the 
antics of the graduates. The various classes 
marched on the field about a half hour before 
the battle began. The class of 1871 came first. 
Thirty-five years out of college were they, but 
as young in heart as the members of the last 
class. Closely following came °76, a famous 
class at Yale. It bore aloft a great transpar- 
ency which set forth that it was “The President’s 
Class.” It was greeted with ringing cheers, be- 
cause President Arthur T. Hadley is dearly be- 
loved, not only by his classmates, but by Yale’s 
whole graduate body. Close on the heels of ’76 
tramped ‘81 and ‘86, the latter class marching 
nearly seventy strong out of one hundred and six- 
teen living members, and they had been graduated, 
be it remembered, twenty years, and thus had 
been scattered literally to the ends of the earth. 
One man there was among them who, to attend 
this twentieth reunion, had come from Paris, an- 
other from London, a third from San Francisco, 
and that is the reason why ‘86 had so large a 
representation. The classes of ‘91 and ‘96 fol 
lowed on, and then the classes of 1900 and 1903. 
Young fellows were these, in uniforms of various 
kinds. There were “clowns,” and “convicts,” 
“Buster Browns” and “fair damsels.” One sweet 
thing in short skirts, albeit he was six feet and 
four inches tall, bore a banner announcing that 
he was “La Fille du Régiment.” One of the 
classes was clad in Japanese costume and, with 
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umbrellas in hand, executed a serpentine dance 
that was really very pretty. There were mock- 
horses and a mock cannon, and when the battery, 
which controlled the destinies of the cannon, 
trained it upon the two hundred members of ‘03, 
who were dressed as convicts, the entire aggre- 
gation to a man promptly bit the dust. There 
were between one and two thousand Yale men 
frolicking upon the field at one time, and they 
were all boys together again. They behaved 


tenth without scoring further, and it was Yale’s 
turn to bat. There were two out, and a Yale 
man on second base, when Jackson came up. He 
hit the ball very hard for three bases, and won 
the game for Yale,—much as Pi Yuk had won 
one for Andover two and a half decades before. 
On the next day a Yale man, who had known 
the Chinese minister for many years, said to him 
in the course of a private conversation, “Mr. Min 
ister, what impresses you most about Yale?” 
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Illustration furnished by the courtesy of Alfred E. Stearns, Principal of Phillips Academy 


very ridiculously, capering and dancing about, 
joking with each other, playing all sorts of mad 
pranks, and entertaining the audience vastly. 
They had come, many of them thousands of 
miles, to be young once more, and to have a good 
time. They had it, and the Chinese envoy seemed 
to enjoy every minute of it with them. 

The game was close. Yale had victory in her 
hands only to throw it away by two bad misplays 
in the seventh inning. And so the strife was 
prolonged until the tenth inning. That round 
began with the score a tie. Each side had made 
two runs. Harvard went out in her half of the 


The envoy’s face became more thoughtful, and 
his reply came slowly: 

“On the whole,” he said, “your graduates. 
[ saw them at your Alumni dinner this afternoon 
and at the ball game yesterday. I was particu- 
larly impressed by the events preliminary to the 
ball game. I watched class after class march out. 
I saw the fun—the quaint humor of the situa- 
tion. I saw how clean and wholesome it all was, 
and, underneath it all, I saw the tremendous re- 
serve force which your graduate body represents. 
The thought which was uppermost in my mind, 
as I saw these Yale men frolicking together on 
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the field before the game, was: ‘Will the time 
ever come when China can show a spectacle 
like this?’ I watched the game as it progressed, 
and was glad to note the splendid way in which 
Yale responded at the crucial moment. I thought 
to myself then, and I thought it again as I saw 
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reason why the minister enjoyed that ball game. 
There is a possibility that it reminded him of one 
which was played at Exeter twenty-five years 
before on a certain June afternoon when, toward 
the end of the contest, a three-base hit by a 
Chinese boy saved the day, even as a three-base 
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Illustration furnished by the courtesy of Alfred E. Stearns, Principal of Phillips Academy 


your Yale family at its annual dinner this after- 
noon, that I, too, had obtained a glimmering of an 
insight into what a Yale man has in his mind 
when he refers reverently to the ‘Yale spirit.’ ” 
You say that it is quite remarkable that the 
Chinese minister should have seen so far beneath 
the surface? It was remarkable. But you must 
remember that his keen Eastern mind had been 
trained to look deep down into the core of things, 
to analyze situations and character, and to deter- 
mine with precision what was, and what was not. 
But I like to think that there was another 


hit by an American saved it that afternoon in 
June, 1906, for Yale. Have any of you guessed 
by any chance that “His Excellency Sir Chen- 
tung Liang-Cheng, His Imperial Chinese Maj- 
esty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the United States” was only “Pi 
Yuk” grown older, rounder, and wiser? 

In April of this year, according to the news- 
papers, he was recalled to China to accept a post 
in the service of the Chinese government even 
higher than the one he has filled so creditably at 
Washington. 














PINKEY PERKINS: JUST A BOY 


BY CAPTAIN HAROLD HAMMOND, U.S. A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HOW PINKEY PUT 
As was the annual custom during the summer 
months, the boys of Enterprise could be seen any 
Saturday afternoon hastening southward in 
groups numbering from two to twelve, bound, by 
for some favorite swimming- 
being an inland town, there 


the shortest route, 
hole. Enterprise 
were not many inviting spots where the boys 
could indulge in their favorite sport, and for a 
whole afternoon’s enjoyment there was no place 
nearer than Crane Creek, a small stream about 
two miles away. 

Here were to be found occasional deepenings 
of the stream, sufficiently long to permit an ex- 
tensive swim, and having smooth, sandy bottoms. 
One of these swimming-holes was especially at- 
tractive to the boys on account of its depth ; for it 
was the only place in the whole creek where by 
“letting down” until their feet touched the bottom 
nothing could be seen but the wiggling fingers 
held high above their heads. Here, also, was the 
large tree usually found at such places, slanting 
out over the water from the grassy bank, the low- 
hanging limbs making an ideal foothold for those 
brave enough to make hazardous dives into the 
water. 

A spring-board from which the more daring 
ones could turn somersaults into the deeper part, 
and a mud slide on the sloping bank opposite for 
the younger and more timid ones, completed the 
attractions which made this spot far ahead of 
any other. 

The one drawback, and that a 
was the proximity of this swimming-hole to the 
fields of Farmer Gordon, known to every one in 
all the country round as “Old Hostetters.”- A 
portion of his farm bordered on Crane Creek, 
and while the swimming-hole was about a quar- 
ter of a mile from Old Hostetters’ property, the 
boys never felt quite secure from molestation. 

It was a much shorter route to cut through the 
lower part of the Gordon farm when going to the 
creek; but the vigilant owner and his more vigi- 
lant dog were important and discouraging factors 
to be reckoned with. Occasionally, however, 
when sure that the coast was clear, the boys made 
bold to take the short cut. 

Old Hostetters had an especial dislike for 
“town kids” in general, and of these, Pinkey Per- 


serious one, 
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kins and Bunny Morris stood highest in his dis- 
favor. On two occasions, Pinkey and Bunny had 
worked great disaster to their old-time enemy, 
and each time it was himself only that he had 
had to blame for his downfall. “Tige,” the dog, 
shared all the dislikes of his master, and nothing 
seemed to give him greater delight, when passing 
through town with Hostetters, than to catch sight 
of Pinkey’s little fox terrier, “Gyp,” and chase 
him pell mell down the street, through the yard 
and under the house, whither Tige’s size pre- 
vented further pursuit. 

One Saturday, a few days before the Fourth of 
July, Pinkey and Bunny set out from Pinkey’s 
house, bent on joining forces with several other 
kindred spirits, the whole party to enjoy an after- 
noon in the cooling delights of Crane Creek. 
They experienced no difficulty in organizing a 
crowd. A shrill whistle accompanied by the al- 
luring invitation of two fingers held high in the 
air, was sufficient inducement to entice any boy 
from any duty, however important. 

The afternoon in question was to be more than 
an ordinary occasion, for in addition to going 
swimming, Pinkey and Bunny had brought along 
several bunches of firecrackers, and a few cannon 
crackers and torpedoes, which they intended to 
set off when they got beyond the town limits, 
and out of Tin Star’s control. That worthy had 
decreed that there should be no celebrating in 
Enterprise until the day set aside for that pur- 
pose. 

“Which way shall we go?” inquired Joe Cooper, 
when the party had proceeded some distance 
down the dusty road beyond the end of the side- 
walk, and it came time to decide whether it was 
best to go round the long way, or risk going 
through Hostetters’ fields. 

“Think we ’d dare cut through the short way?” 
“We could n’t set off any fire- 
when come 


ventured Bunny. 
crackers, but we could do that 
back in the cool of the evening.” 

“Tt ’s so much nearer,” agreed Pinkey, looking 
down the long line of travel ahead of them, where 
the heat lay in quivering layers over the dusty 
highway. 

“Old Hostetters might ‘sick’ that dog of his on 
us,” suggested Putty Black. 


we 
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“Pshaw,” said Shorty Piper, “Old Hostetters 
is up-town this afternoon, most likely; he gener- 
ally is on Saturday, and besides we ’ve only got 
to cross one corner of his farm.” 

“Oh, come on, let ’s risk it,” decided Pinkey, 
finally. “It ’s too far, and too hot and dusty to go 
around. Old Hostetters never has hurt us much 
yet, so what ’s the use of being afraid this time.” 
And so it was decided. 

In due time, the boys came in sight of Old 
Hostetters’ house, well back from the road, and 
they altered their course somewhat, so as not to 
come into view from the upper windows. AIl- 
though their enemy was probably not at home, 
they felt safer in giving his house as wide a 
berth as possible. 

“Gee, what ’s become of the spring-board !” ex- 
claimed Pinkey, who was leading the procession 
and was the first to come in sight of the swim- 
ming-hole. 

“Gone, sure enough,” echoed Joe Cooper, com- 
ing up beside Pinkey, “and swimming ’s no fun 
without a spring-board.” 

Joe’s chief delight was to inspire envy in the 
hearts of others of his age and younger, by 
standing on the spring-board, facing the bank, 
and turning back somersaults into the water. 
Hence the absence of the board was a great blow 
to him. 

“What has become of it, do you suppose?” in- 
quired Shorty Piper. “Do you think anybody ’s 
hidden it? Let ’s look around and see.” 

“Bunny and I carried that board all the way 
down here,” asserted Pinkey, warmly, “and I fur- 
nished the clothes-line to tie it to the root of the 
old tree, and if I find the kid that took it away, 
he will wish he ’d left it alone.” 

A diligent search of the immediate vicinity 
failed to disclose the whereabouts of the spring- 
board, and after a few minutes some of the 
searchers grew weary and gave up looking for it. 

“Well, I came down here to swim,” observed 
Putty Black, “and I ’m not going to spend my 
time looking for an old spring-board that nobody 
cares about.” 

“Good reason why,” retorted Pinkey, “you kids 
that splash around where it is n’t knee-deep, and 
like to get all sunburned playing in the mud, don’t 
need a spring-board. / like to get my head wet 
once in a while. You ‘d choke if you were to 
jump off of a spring-board.” 

Some of the younger boys followed Putty’s ex- 
ample and began undressing, while Pinkey and 
the others most interested continued the search 
farther down the stream toward the main road. 
Presently Pinkey called out to the others, who, 
by this time, were scattered in all directions: 


“Here it is, fellows, tied up to a tree, and 
there ’s a lot of printing on it.” 

Bunny and Joe and Shorty all started on a run 
to join Pinkey, who had hurried toward the place 
where he had discovered the object of their 
search. When they drew near the tree he was 
already there, solemnly regarding the board and 
the message which had been printed thereon, and 
on their arrival they saw what held his attention 
so fixedly. 

There, only a few yards from the gate which 
opened on the highway, was the spring-board 
securely tied to a convenient tree with the sam« 
clothes-line which had held it in place at the 
swimming-hole. Painted in large letters, which 
covered almost the entire board, were the forbid 
ding words: “NO TRESPASSING UNDER 
PENALTY OF LAW. J. GORDON.” 

Pinkey was the first to speak, and he did so 
with emphasis. 

“Old Hostetters does n’t own this land; it be 
longs to Mr. Camp who lives ’way down the 
road. What right has he to take our spring 
board and paint signs like that on it?” 

“No right at all,” asserted Bunny indignantly ; 
“that, or any other kind. Let ’s take our board 
down and put it where we had it. Old Hostetters 
can’t be satisfied with keeping us off his own 
land; he ’s trying to keep us off other people’s, 
and Mr. Camp does n’t object to our swimming 
here.” 

As a matter of fact, in addition to frightening 
the boys, Farmer Gordon had taken this method 
of warning people living farther from town than 
himself that he desired them to discontinue their 
practice of using his farm as a thoroughfare, as 
they sometimes did when walking to town. He 
had found the spring-board and had seen in it a 
way to deprive the boys of its use by turning it 
into a sign-board, and had put it up at his neigh- 
bor’s gate. 

“Of course we ‘Il take it down,” chimed in 
Shorty. “Here, give me a boost, and I ’Il have it 
down in less time than it takes to say ‘Jack Rob- 
inson.’” 

Shorty grasped the tree and bent his right leg 
at the knee, inviting assistance. Pinkey readily 
boosted him, and he was soon well up the trunk 
of the tree, tugging away at the clothes-line. 

“Hand me a knife, I can’t untie this rope,” 
growled Shorty, after a few minutes’ effort. 

“You must n’t cut it,” replied Pinkey. “we ’ve 
got to use it again to fasten the board in place.” 

Thus reminded of the importance of the rope, 
he redoubled his efforts and finally succeeded in 
untying the knot and bringing the rope off whole. 

“What do you suppose Old Hostetters will 
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think when he comes along and finds his sign 
gone?” inquired Bunny, somewhat uneasily. 

“Who cares what he thinks?” replied Pinkey. 
“This land does n't belong to him and Mr. Camp 
could have him arrested for putting the sign up 
there, if he chose to.” 

“He just put it up there because he knows we 
come down here swimming, and wants to scare 
us off,” observed Shorty. “I ‘Il bet Mr. Camp 
does n’t know anything about it.” 
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“*“ HERE SHOUTED PINKEY, ‘AND THERE 5 


OF PRINTING ON IT.’ 


The boys lost no time in getting back to the 
swimming-hole, carrying with them the board 
and the clothes-line. Near the bank of the 
stream was a large root of the old overhanging 
tree which the gradual washing away of the 
earth had exposed, and on this root the board had 
rested, one end of the board being forced well 
into the bank so that pressure on the other end 
would not dislodge it. The clothes-line had been 
used to tie the board to the root. 

“Come over here, some of you fellows, and 
help,” shouted Pinkey to those in the water. 
“Anybody who wants to dive off this spring- 
board will have to do something toward fixing it 
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up,” and there were now several who were will- 
ing to help, seeing that the board had been found. 

An inspection of the bank showed that a new 
excavation for the end of the board must be made, 
and Pinkey told Joe and Shorty to undress and get 
in the water so that they could attend to that part 
of the work, while he and Bunny went in search 
of a couple of sharp sticks with which to dig. 

After a few minutes’ search, Pinkey found a 
stick which he broke in two pieces of just the 
proper length, and he and Bunny started back to 
join their companions. When they were within 
a few yards of the stream and had just called to 
Joe and Shorty, who were enjoying a swim while 
waiting, the bark of a dog some distance up the 
stream attracted their attention. 

“Jerusalem, Pinkey!” exclaimed Bunny 
nervous tone, “that sounds exactly like Old Hos 
tetters’ dog! What if he was to come this way?” 

“It would be all up with us if he did; for he 
hates us anyway. Let ’s hide close to the creek, 
so that if he does take after us we can jump in 
just as we are.” 

Just then, Pinkey caught sight of the dog whose 
bark they had heard, and sure enough it was 
Tige. He was coming toward them through the 
undergrowth at a surprisingly He 
had not seen them evidently, but had been at 
tracted by the shouts of the boys in the water, 
and would occasionally run down to the edge of 
the stream and utter a threatening bark. 

“Look out there, you fellows,” called Pinkey to 
those in the water, and with a few frantic ges- 
tures indicating the on-coming danger he and 
Bunny had barely time to drop behind a thick 
clump of bushes near at hand when Tige burst 
into the open space near the old tree and ran 
menacingly to the bank and stood growling at the 
frightened boys in the water. 

But Tige’s presence was only a forerunner of 
the real danger that was approaching. Not far 
behind him was Old Hostetters, making his way 
through the tall grass toward the point where 
Tige had stopped. 

With a gleam of vicious delight in his eyes, 
gloating over the victims he now had at his 
mercy, Farmer Gordon, carrying several bundles 
and a basket, came down to the very edge of the 
bank and stood regarding his prey. 

“Pretty good ears ye ’ve got, Tige,”’ he said as 
he leaned up against the big tree. “If it had n't 
been for you I ’d ha’ never would have thought of 
looking down this way. Now I for once 
we ’ve got that Perkins boy where we want him.” 

Then, after carefully surveying the terrified 
boys in the water, Old Hostetters continued: 

“He ’s not there after all, and neither ’s that 
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rapid pace. 


guess 





“*HAVING A HIGH OLD TIME, ARE YE?’ SAID OLD HOSTETTERS, SHAKING 
A STICK AT THEM.” 
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boy who ’s always with him. Never mind, Tige, 
we ‘ll teach these kids a lesson that they won’t 
forget very soon, anyhow.” 

At the first approach of Hostetters, those who 
were in the water bacame almost paralyzed with 
fear. Putty Black ducked his head under water 
for the first time that afternoon and held it there 
until it seemed to him it must burst, and then 
after taking a fresh breath, disappeared again. 
Some of the smaller boys who were on the other 
side sat down in the shallow water and began to 
cry, while others waded farther down stream in 
the deep water than they had ever dared before 
and stood there waiting to see what would befall 
them. 

Pinkey and Bunny were so close to Hostetters 
that it seemed to them that he must hear their 
hearts beating, so loud and hard did they thump 
against their sides. They held their breath, near 
to the danger point, in their endeavor to avoid 
detection. How Tige failed to detect their pres- 
ence was a miracle. 

“Having a high old time, are ye, blast yer 
little hides,” sneered Old Hostetters, picking up 
one of the sticks Pinkey had found and shaking 
it at the terrified boys in the water. 

No one had heart or courage to attempt a 
reply, had any reply been needed to this sarcastic 
remark. They all remained motionless, waiting 
their doom. 

“And if they have n’t gone and took down my 
sign, warnin’ ’em to keep out o’ here,” added the 
irate man, half to himself and half to Tige, who 
kept up a series of low growls and threatening 
snarls as he went about the clothing strewed here 
and there on the ground, occasionally giving vent 
to his hatred of the owners by seizing a coat or 
stocking in his teeth and shaking it violently. 

“T guess we ’Il fix these kids this time, Tige,” 
chuckled Old Hostetters, after a few minutes’ 
thought. “We ‘ll give ’°em more swimmin’ than 
they bargained for.” 

The meaning of this remark was not apparent 

at first, nor did the frightened boys understand 
it even when Old Hostetters began deliberately 
gathering up every article of clothing he could 
find scattered about and placing them all in a 
small heap in the grass. 
. “Here Tige,” he called, when everything he 
could find was placed on the pile, “you take 
charge of these and watch ‘em. Understand what 
I say? Watch ’em,” at the same time emphasiz- 
ing his meaning by picking up several pieces and 
shaking them under Tige’s nose. 

“Lie down,” he added, as he started to move 
away. “Lie down on ’em, and stay there, too, 
and don’t let anybody touch ’em till I come back.” 

VoL. XXXIV. —104. 
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Then, picking up his bundles, he started toward 
his house. After he had gone a short distance, 
however, he stopped, studied a minute and then 
came back. 

“You went away once and let a couple o’ kids 
get out of a tree when I had set you to watch 
‘em,” he said, picking up the clothes-line Pinkey 
had left lying on the ground, near the bushes be- 
hind which he and Bunny were concealed. “I 
guess I ‘Il just tie you up this time so you can’t 
get away.” 

So saying, he fastened one end of the rope 
about Tige’s shaggy neck, and the other to a 
small stump but a few feet from the trembling 
boys, who by now were well-nigh exhausted with 
fright and anxiety. So close did he stand to 
them while tying the rope to the stump that 
Bunny could actually have touched him. 

Had not Old Hostetters’ attention been en- 
tirely taken up with securing Tige firmly to the 
stump, he must surely have seen the boys crouch- 
ing and shrinking themselves into as small a space 
as possible. Luckily, however, his back was to 
them, and when he again picked up his bundles 
and basket and started homeward, he looked 
neither to the right nor the left. 

“You kids may be able to get home when it 
gets good and dark to-night,” remarked the heart- 
less farmer as he started away, “but I ’d advise 
all of you not to disturb the dog tryin’ to get yer 
clothes. He wants them to sleep on.” 

Tige seemed to accept his charge willingly, 
and after turning around a few times on the pile 
of clothing, as is a dog’s habit before lying down, 
he made himself comfortable in the softest place 
he could find, and with his head between his paws 
calmly surveyed the helpless boys in the water. 

For what seemed a half hour after Old Hostet- 
ters had left, Tige seemed so vigilant that Pinkey 
and Bunny scarcely dared move, but gradually he 
began to blink more and more frequently, and 
finally seemed to doze. 

But all the time the boys lay there, Pinkey’s 
mind had not been idle, and when he saw that 
Tige had gradually succumbed to the power of 
sleep, he mustered up courage enough to put into 
execution the plan he had evolved for freeing 
himself and his unfortunate companions from 
their predicament. Pinkey knew that possibly he 
and Bunny might have escaped by stealing away 
a short distance until out of Tige’s reach, but it 
never occurred to Pinkey to entertain a scheme 
that would leave his friends in the lurch. He 
must save them as well as himself. 

“Roll over, Bunny, just as easy as you can,” 
whispered Pinkey, softly, “and untie that rope 
from around the*stump there. Be quiet though.” 
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“What for?” inquired the quaking Bunny, his 
voice showing evidence of the fear that filled 
him, “goin’ to turn ’im loose?” 

“Never mind what for,” replied Pinkey in a 
low whisper, “I ’m goin’ to do worse than turn 
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‘**EACH BOY SEIZED WHAT CAME FIRST TO HAND AND STARTED ON A 


RUN FOR THE ROAD. 


‘im loose. I ’m goin’ to jar ’im loose. Just you 
untie that clothes-line and give me the end.” 
Cautiously and fearfully, Bunny did as Pinkey 
had directed, though frightened at each move- 
ment lest Tige’s alert ear should detect their 
presence and turn his attention to them. 
While Bunny was untying *the clothes-line, 





Pinkey quietly drew from his pocket a large can- 
non cracker and two bunches of the smaller va- 
riety. On these he depended to rid the vicinity 
of the presence of their old-time canine foe, and 
mentally he congratulated himself for deciding to 
postpone setting off his fire- 
crackers until the homeward 
trip. 

Pinkey had no desire to do 
more than frighten the dog, 
for, above all things, he be- 
lieved in fair play and kind- 
ness toward animals; but in 
this instance he felt that he 
was justified in taking ad- 
vantage of the situation. It 
was the only method he could 
think of by which he could 
save himself and most of his 
companions from unpleasant 
reckonings in various and 
sundry woodsheds, even if 
they should be fortunate 
enough to escape under cover 
of darkness. 

Taking the end of the 
clothes-line from Bunny, 
Pinkey securely attached the 
two bunches of small fire- 
crackers to it, being ex- 
tremely careful, however, not 
to move the part that lay on 
the ground between him and 
Tige. 

“Now, Bunny,” he whis- 
pered, producing a couple of 
silent matches of the sulphur 
variety, “you light this match 
and when you see me start to 
throw this cannon cracker, 
you touch off these two small 
bunches and throw them and 
the rope out on the grass 
where they won’t get caught 
st on anything, ‘cause when 
Tige starts for home, we 
don’t want anything to hin- 
der him.” 

“Gee, Pinkey,” chuckled 
Bunny almost audibly, 
“what ’ll he think when he comes to and finds 
these things coming poppin’ after him, travelin’ 
just as fast as he is?” 

“T don’t care what he thinks,” replied Pinkey, 
seriously. “It ’s what he does that interests us. 
Now, get ready,” and he rubbed his match on the 
bottom of his shoe and held it in the hollow of 
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his hand until it was well ignited. It was a seri- 
ous matter that he had in hand and he saw noth- 
ing amusing in it whatever. 

The boys in the water had lost all interest in 
swimming when Old Hostetters had appeared on 
the scene and were now gathered together in a 
group on the opposite side of the stream, discuss- 
ing their plight and wondering what to do. All 
efforts to converse with Pinkey and Bunny had 
proved futile, and some began to believe that 
they had slipped away to safety leaving the un- 
fortunate ones to get out of their predicament as 
best they could. 

Suddenly the downcast victims of Old Hostet- 
ters’*meanness were startled by what seemed at 
leasto be ‘a cannon shot.. So violent and unex- 
pected was the report that Putty Black and one or 
two others fell over backward into the water, 
going clear under. The only thing that they 
could think of was that Old Hostetters had shot 
at them. 

The explosion was accompanied by a hysterical 
yelp from the unsuspecting Tige, who had dozed 
calmly through all of Pinkey’s preparations, and 
who was prompted by naught save thoughts of 
self-preservation when the cannon cracker burst 
within a few feet of his nose. 

The effect of the report on Tige was to cause 
an involuntary leap into the air, and when his 
feet reached the ground again they were already 
in motion, and he lost no time in getting under 
way. Tige was not a hunting dog, and evidently 
none of his ancestors had been, hence such noises 
were not to his liking. 

Wheeling about in a small circle, Tige laid his 
course for the house by the most direct line. 
Just as he was getting well under way, the two 
bunches of firecrackers attached to the clothes- 
line began their crackling accompaniment, and 
for the first time Tige seemed to realize that he 
was being pursued. 

Never before, even when surrounded by indig- 
nant hornets, had he developed such a burst of 
speed or strength of lung. He fairly flew as he 
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yelped his way across the adjoining field, urged 
onward by the bounding, popping, snapping trail 
of fire ten feet behind and which refused to be 
out-distanced. 

When dog and rope and uproar had disappeared 
over the little knoll that hid them from. further 
view, Pinkey rushed to the bank of the stream 
and addressed the wondering group on the other 
side. 

“Get a move on you over there. Come here 
and get your clothes and get out of here. Old 
Hostetters ‘Il be back in a jiffy, soon as he sees 
the dog, and it ll take more than firecrackers to 
get rid of him.” 

From Pinkey’s manner, it was evident that 
there was no time to be lost, and all proceeded at 
once to comply with his orders. Some swam 
across, and some waded across a little further up 
where it was shallow. When they reached the 
spot where their clothing had been piled there 
was no thought of sorting the apparel. Each boy 
seized what came first to hand and started on a 
run for the road, donning shirt and trousers 
almost on the run. The one object was to get 
beyond danger of pursuit in as short a space of 
time as possible. 

“T guess we ‘ll have to find a new swimming- 
hole, and a new spring-board,” observed Bunny, 
as the liberated boys were discussing their ad- 
venture, and sorting out their belongings while 
resting under a shade tree on the outskirts of 
Enterprise. 

“°T was worth a dozen spring-boards,” 
chuckled Shorty Piper, “to see that dog go home 
so much faster than he came.” 

“He was certainly singing to music, all right,” 
laughed Joe, as he traded hats with Putty 
Black. 

“I don’t blame the dog,” said Pinkey, “and 
I haied to treat him that way; but he ’s run 
around with Old Hostetters so much that he has 
grown a good deal like him, and dogs, like 
people, have to pay sometimes for being in bad 
company.” 
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all Helen A. Byrom 

GRANDMOTHER sits in her easy-chair, 
In the ruddy sunlight’s glow; 

Her thoughts are wandering far away 
In the land of Long Ago. 

Again she dwells in her father’s home, 
And before her loving eyes 


In the light of a glorious summer day 
The gray old farm-house lies. 


She hears the hum of the spinning-wheel 
And the spinner’s happy song; 

She sees the bundles of flax that hang 
From the rafters, dark and long; 

She sees the sunbeams glide and dance 
Across the sanded floor; 

And feels on her cheek the wandering breeze 
That steals through the open door. 


Beyond, the flowers nod sleepily 
At the well-sweep, gaunt and tall; 

And up from the glen comes the musical roar 
Of the distant waterfall. 

The cows roam lazily to and fro 
Along the shady lane; 

The shouts of the reapers sound faint and far 
From the fields of golden grain. 


And grandma herself, a happy girl, 
Stands watching the setting sun, 

While the spinner rests, and the reapers cease, 
And the long day’s work is done; 

Then something wakes her—the room is dark, 
And vanished the sunset glow; 

And grandmother wakes, with a sad surprise, 
From the dreams of long ago. 
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OUR FLAG’S FIRST ENGAGEMENT 


BY H. A. OGDEN 


How many of our boys of to-day know where 
and when the star-spangled banner was first 
raised, and that the honor belongs to New York 
State? How it was made, and under what cir- 
cumstances, Tom Fosdick, a drummer boy of old 


have a banner to fight under. I have, in a copy 
of the “Philadelphia Gazette,” a full description 
of the new standard for the United States as 
ordered by the Congress last June; so hunt around 
and do your best to find something—anything, 
































‘*] FINALLY SECURED AN OLD RED PETTICOAT FROM THE WIFE OF ONE OF 
OUR SOLDIERS.” 


Fort Stanwix, which stood near the site of the 
city of Rome, N. Y., tells us. 


“On August 3, 1777, the first day we were be- 
sieged, the need of a flag to fly from our bastions 
caused Colonel Gansevoort, our commander, to 
call me to him, saying, ‘Tom, my boy, we must 


red, white and blue—that can be sewn together, 
and we ’ll show the enemy a banner that will tell 
them we are a new nation, with colors of our 
own; a banner that we won’t haul down, my lad, 
while there ’s one of us left to defend it.’ 

“With this command, I rushed around, ran- 
sacking the barracks and store-rooms, finally se- 
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curing a couple of white ammunition shirts, and 
an old red cloth petticoat from the wife of one of 
our soldiers; but nothing blue could I find. Run- 
ning back with my store of materials, I showed 
them to the colonel, telling him that I lacked the 
blue. Captain Swartout, standing near-by, said, 
‘I can furnish that,’ and going to his quarters 
quickly returned with a cloak of the right color, 
which he had captured at Peekskill. At once the 
stripes and field were cut, a paper-pattern made 
for the stars, and in a short time our patchwork 
flag was put together. What mattered it if the 
red was somewhat faded in places, or that the 
seams were rough and uneven, the ‘Stars and 
Stripes’ were there, and by sunset we were ready 
to unfurl our home-made standard to encourage 
us in our defense. 

“Ezra James, my fellow drummer, and I, beat 
the long roll, and at the word of command the 
sergeant pulled the halyards, while, saluted by 
the officers, and cheered by the garrison, up went 
our flag to the top of the staff. Ezra and I put 
our whole hearts into the beats we gave our 
drums, and never will I forget the delight I felt 
at seeing how brave and beautiful that ‘first 
edition’ of our Nation’s flag looked as the breeze 
caught its folds, whipping it out in graceful 
curves like a thing alive. 

“Since early spring we had been hard at work 
trying to get the old fort, now called Fort 
Schuyler instead of Stanwix, into condition to 
withstand the enemy who were assembling at 
Montreal, and planning to capture us, and then 
join General Burgoyne and his army at Albany. 
In July, Colonel Willett and his regiment had ar- 
rived as a reinforcement, so that now we mus- 
tered 750, our commander being Colonel Peter 
Gansevoort of the ‘New York Line Continentals.’ 
Our scouts, and some friendly Oneida Indians, 
brought tidings of the approach of Colonel St. 
Leger with a force more than double our own, of 
regulars, Tories and Indians—these last under 
the command of Brandt, the famous Chief of the 
Six Nations, lately made a captain in the British 
Army. Just before this foe arrived, a further 
reinforcement of two hundred men under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Mellon, and two big flatboats laden 
with provisions and ammunition, reached us, nar- 
rowly escaping the enemy’s advance guard. In- 
deed, they cut off the*captain in command and 
took him prisoner. 

“The morning after our new flag was raised, 
there came a summons to surrender, which, of 
course, our commander promptly refused; and 
then the siege began in earnest. On the morning 
of August 8th, messengers made their way to the 
fort from General Herkimer, who with 800 men 


was coming to our relief, three guns being a 
signal to him that they had reached the fort; but 
St. Leger, hearing also of our coming succor, 
detached a division of his Tories and Indians, to 
intercept Herkimer. This pause in the siege gave 
us a chance for the sortie that was part of Gen- 
eral Herkimer’s plan, which was to get the 
enemy between two fires. Our Colonel Willett 
now did a daring and courageous thing, for, with 
250 men and one three-pounder cannon, he sallied 
out and furiously attacked the Tories’ camp. 
Their commander did not even stop to put on his 
coat—they fled so quickly. The little force then 
stormed the Indians’ quarters, and they, too, scat- 
tered into the near-by woods. 

“Sending out from the fort seven wagons, three 
times, they brought back loads of clothing, 
stores, provisions, and the commander’s baggage 
and private papers. As most of the force that 
had left to intercept General Herkimer returned, 
we knew he must have been defeated. Indeed, on 
the following day two officers, under a flag of 
truce, were sent to our sally-port, and being 
blindfolded, were taken to Colonel Gansevoort’s 
quarters, the windows being close-shuttered and 
candles lighted, and another summons to sur- 
render was delivered. 

“Among several of our officers, I crowded into 
a corner of the room, and heard one of the Brit- 
ish officers say that Herkimer had been defeated, 
and mortally wounded at Oriskany; that Bur- 
goyne was in possession of Albany, and that if 
St. Leger’s demands were not obeyed—well—he 
made quite a long speech of it, to which Colonel 
Willett replied by saying that Colonel Ganse- 
voort had no idea of surrendering. So the mes- 
sengers were sent back and the siege was re- 
newed with vigor. As the days went on and ran 
into weeks, our food and ammunition began to get 
scarce. Several of our men had been able to get 
through the lines with messages to General 
Schuyler, who was fighting Burgoyne near Sara- 
toga. Other written demands to surrender were 
met with positive refusals, and then, as their 
cannon failed to break our ramparts, they tried 
to dig a mine under our strongest bastion. Fear- 
ing that they might starve us out unless we were 
reinforced, Colonel Willett and Lieutenant Stock- 
well volunteered to make their way to General 
Schuyler; so one dark, stormy night they started 
out. For nearly two weeks longer the digging 
and firing was kept up, and then our stubborn 
commander assured us that unless help soon 
reached him, before our supplies were all gone, 
we would sally out at night and cut our way 
through their lines. 

“It was late in the afternoon of the 22d that 
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COMMAND THE SERGEANT PULLED THE HALYARDS.' 
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while taking ‘my turn at one of the fort guns direction. At nightfall there came to the gate 


I saw a tremendous commotion in the camp op- 
posite my position: guns were being dragged 
away; men were running; tents abandoned; 
and I fairly yelled out to the colonel, who at 


“THE OFFICERS WERE BLINDFOLDED AND SENT TO COLONEL 


GANSEVOORT'S QUARTERS.” 


the moment was below the rampart, ‘They ’re 
running away! They ’re retreating!’ What 
could it mean? We could see no force coming 
to our relief, nor hear any sounds of firing be- 
hind them, but ‘there they were flying in every 
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a ragged country boy, who, being taken at once 
to the colonel, told him how he had been sent out 
by General Arnold, who was marching to our 
aid, into the enemy’s camp to frighten them with 
tales of a big army march- 
ing to take them in the rear. 
This boy, who had been con- 
demned to be hung as a 
Tory spy, had been promised 
his freedom if he carried 
out this stratagem, an older 
brother being held in his 
stead to make sure that he 
would keep his promise. 
Joined by a couple of friendly 
Oneidas, they so frightened 
St. Leger’s Indian allies that 
they decamped at once, in 
spite of all efforts to prevent 
them; and so the siege was 
raised, for, on the 25th, Gen- 
eral Arnold’s ‘big’ army of 
less than one thousand men 
arrived, followed the next 
day by that daring fighter 
himself. Most of our garri- 
son went out after the fleeing 
enemy; but few of them 
could be found and brought 
back prisoners. Knapsacks, 
guns, provisions, everything 
that could hinder flight had 
been thrown away; and all 
this had been caused by a 
clever ruse. Colonel Willett 
was left in command of the 
fort, and, with my regiment, 
I marched out with General 
Arnold, to join our main 
army fighting Burgoyne, who had not, by any 
means, reached Albany, as we had been told. 
Our flag was still flying at the top of the staff 
on the old fort as we left. It had not been low- 
ered during its first engagement.” 
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THE EAGLE’S FLIGHT 


. BY M. BROWN 


Far, far up among the crags was built the nest. 
It was just on the edge of a great bluff, and had 
been placed against a rock that protected it from 
the cold, biting winds of the north. The nest 
was built of twigs, and willows, and bits of 
string, and was lined throughout with horsehair. 
he mother eagle had taken great care to make 
it strong and warm, and the three little eaglets, 
snuggled close together within, thought it the 
nicest nest in all the world. 

When the sun shone brightly, the little eagles 
would peer over the edge of the nest, and the 
things that they saw were very wonderful indeed. 
here was a wide, wide plain, with nothing on it 
excepting little bushes of sage-brush, scattered 
here and there. Sometimes rabbits and prairie- 
dogs scampered among the bushes, and the little 
eagles did not know why their hearts grew big 
and hot at the sight of those little, running things. 
Then beyond the plain was a streak that was 
sometimes brown and sometimes blue. At first 
they did not know what it was; but, as their eyes 
grew stronger, they saw that it was a river. It 
was from the direction of the river that their 
mother came with fish for them to eat. Then, 
just as they would be getting tired of gazing over 
the great plain, the mother would come with the 
evening meal. After they had eaten, they all 
went to sleep under her wings, and slept till the 
beautiful morning came again. 

Now there was one of these eaglets that was 
larger and stronger than the rest. He thought 
a great deal about the things he saw, and ques- 
tioned his mother about the places she had vis- 
ited. And his mother was very proud of him, 
and believed that he would some day be the 
greatest among the eagles. So she called him 
Keneu, the great war-eagle, and she told him 
of her journeys and of the things she had seen. 

One day, when Keneu had grown strong 
enough to hop along the rocks in the sun, he 
came to his mother, who was standing with 
folded wings on a great, high rock. She did not 
notice Keneu, for she was looking away into the 
south where all the land was covered with a blue 
haze. 

“Mother,” said Keneu, when he had climbed 
up beside her, “Mother, tell me of my father.” 

For a time his mother did not answer; then 
she said, “I will tell you of your father. Over 
there beyond the river, there are creatures called 
men, who live only to kill. They do not kill for 


oo 


food only, as we do, but because they like to see 
things die; and then they boast among their fel- 
lows of the great numbers they have slain. When 
they kill, they use something that can strike any- 
thing a long way off. One day, as your father 
came in from his hunt, I could see him far off, 
flying, first high, then low, but bearing ever to- 
ward home. Suddenly I saw a white puff, like 
a little cloud, near the surface of the plain; then 
there was a strange noise in the air; then I saw 
your father falling—falling—and he never rose 
again.” 

For a long time his mother did not say any 
more, and Keneu stood very still beside her. But 
his eyes were shining, for in him was roused the 
hatred and fear of man, which is in the deepest 
life of all wild things. And with the fear came 
a great longing, for he heard the voice of the 
desert, that calls and calls to the heart of the 
eagle. 

Then his mother spoke again. “Keneu, you 
are very like your father, and he was the might- 
iest of all living eagles. You will be strong and 
beautiful, as he was; but, my son, do not go near 
the dwellings of men, for they are cruel. Always 
remember this that I have told you.” 

Keneu went off by himself, and thought of all 
the things that his mother had said to him. 

It was not long before he began to fly a little, 
and he daily grew stronger and more glad that 
he was alive. His mother soon began to make 
short journeys with him; then they became 
longer, and finally, on one great day, ske took 
him to the river and showed him how to catch 
the fish. Keneu proved himself very skilful, and 
did not want to come away when the sun began 
to get low in the west. All! that night he dreamed 
of the mighty deeds he would do when he went 
out into the great wide world. All night ‘ng he 
heard the churn and roar of the river; and it 
flowed through his heart as it did through the 
burning sand, till he could not sleep. Looking 
up, he saw the great kind stars; and he wondered 
much about that strange being of which his 
mother had spoken, man. 

It was not very long after this that Keneu left 
the home far behind him, and flew away to the 
south and west. He flew over great stretches 
of desert, where there was not a drop of water, 
over mountains crowned with snow, over great 
forests of pine and through beautiful valleys. 
The valleys often contained what he at first 
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thought a group of big stones. 
covered they were huts, or the dwellings of men, bluffs and the 
of which his mother had spoken. 
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But he soon dis- 


He kept high 


THE EAGLE’S’ FLIGHT 





‘*SOMETIMES OTHER EAGLES CAME AND FOUGHT WITH 
THE PREY.” 





(Jury 


above them; and wondere 
a little that so many me 
ran out of the huts, an 
looked and pointed upwar: 
He did not know that h 
was a very large and beauti 
ful eagle, and that it was ; 
him they were looking. 

He flew on westward ti 
he came to a river, the lik: 
of which he never had see: 
before. It seemed to hav 
only one bank; and its roa 


was unlike that of any other 


river; and the taste of its 
water was bitter. After 
time, he learned that this 
was the sea. He grew to 
love it, and, for a long tim« 
he sought his nightly shelte: 
among its rocky headlands 
Sometimes other eagles 
came and fought with him 
over the prey; but he al 
ways conquered them, for 
he was the swiftest and 
strongest of them all. 

One day, as Keneu fished 
in the sea, a strange feeling 
came to him. It seemed to 
him that he felt the wind 
of the desert under his 
wings, instead of the salt 
breeze from the sea; and 
there seemed to be sand 
blown in his eyes instead of 
spray. This feeling lasted 
many days, and every day 
it made him sadder. Finally 
he knew what it meant: it 
was the home-longing that 
comes some time in the life 
of every eagle. The voice 
of the sea was very sweet 
to him; but the voice of the 
desert was stronger, and 
called and called, by day 
and by night. 

So at last he flew north 
and east. He journeyed 
many days; and finally 
came in sight of the bluffs 
that once had been his 
home. He saw that there 


were dwellings of men on the plain between the 


but he flew high above 


them, for he never had forgotten his mother’s 
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warning. He found that the old 
nest had been replaced by a new 
yne, and that there were three eggs 
n it. He went farther along the 
rocks and felt very lonely because 
his mother and brothers were not 
there. 

One day, as he flew over the old, 
familiar ground, he saw a live rabbit 
fastened ina little hollow, and strug- 
gling frantically to get free. Now 
Keneu had lived so far from men 
that he did not know of the devices 
they used to capture their prey. He 
did not see the net that had been 
spread all about the rabbit; and 
when he swooped down upon it, he 
suddenly found himself entangled 
with strong cords. The harder he 
fought to free himself, the tighter 
they became, till he stood quite help- 
less. 

Then, from behind a_ boulder, 
crept a little Indian boy whose eyes 
were big and dark with excitement. 
\ week before, his father had set 
the trap to capture one of the eagles 
that had their nest on the bluff. But 
the little Indian boy had seen this 
great eagle, that had been in the 
country only a few days; and he had 
loved it for its beauty and its 
strength. And now it stood cap- 
tured before him and his heart 
throbbed exultingly. He turned to 
run and tell his father of the capture, 
but something held him. He looked 
again. 

The heart of Keneu was breaking. 
After all those proud, free years, to 
die in captivity, to submit to the ty- 
rant—man! No more could he beat 
through the sand-storm, no more 
taste the bitter water, or fight on 
the crags for his food. 

And the little Indian boy, watch- 
ing, saw the bright eyes of the eagle 
grow dull, saw the great wings 
droop; and his heart began to throb 
with pain instead of joy. He re- 
membered how beautiful the eagle 
had looked as it soared through the / ee: ae 
air. He knew how he himself would ‘THEN, FROM BEHIND A BOULDER, CREP? 

. , : A LITTIS® INDIAN BOY 

feel, if those ugiy cords bound him. 

He loved the eagle greatly and its sorrow made eagle can fight. Perhaps in his heart he was even 
him unhappy. a little afraid. But, as he looked, he longed to see 

He dared not go too near, for he knew how an the fierce bird rise and fly, and to hear its great 
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wings beating the air, as it swung up and up and 
up. The boy drew a sharp knife, and cut away 
the cords. He trembled as he worked, for he 
knew well the wrath of his father. But he would 
rather face that than see the great eagle slain. 
Keneu did not understand at first; but, after 
every cord was cut and the boy stood back, he 
raised a claw and found it free. Then his eyes 


brightened; he lifted his wings and slowly ros 
higher and higher and higher; and the b 
watched him with a sob in his throat, but with 
glad light in his eyes. 

And the eagle flew southward and ever sout! 
ward into the sunlit blue haze, till he was on 
a speck; and the sky closed about him, and h 
was gone forever from that land. 
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THE BUNNIES AND THE BUBBLES 
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MANNERS 


BY ANNIE W. McCULLOUGH 











Now, Fido, stand and make your bow 
To my new doll, as you know how. 
She ’s come to live with you and me; 
Her name is Gladys Rosalie. 


Her nice new dress you must not tear, 

Nor tousle up her pretty hair. 

You are the biggest, so be good, 

And treat her as the biggest 
should. 


If you will act just as I say 

We three can have good times 
at play ; 

But if you don’t, | promise you, 

There ‘Il be good times for onv/y two / 








FIVE YEARS OLD 
BY BESS GOE WILLIS 


I HAVE pockets in my trousers. 
They're great! Now the boys 
can’t say 
That I’m a baby any more: 
I’m five years old to-day. 





























@ SHADOW PLAYS Raz e 




















WHEN the shadows flit about 
Baby looks at them in doubt. 
Blackand strange, what can they be? 
But his wonder turns to glee, 
While with cheery laugh and word, 
Father shows the shadow bird; 
Shows the shadow rabbit spry, 
Or the shadow butterfly. 









BE. Il. 
The Little 
Shadow Rabbit. Black Bunny. 


“ Bunny, pretty Bunny, 
Hop out on the wall. 
Baby wants to see you, 
Don’t you hear us call ?” 
There he comes! I thought 
he would; 
Shadow rabbits are 
so good! 


“Litre black Bunny, the 
lamps are alight. 

Won’t you come out for the 
baby to-night?” 

Here comes the_ rabbit! 
Just see his long ears! 
Say ‘“Good-night Bunny,” 

and he disappears ! 



























































SHADOW PLAYS 
The Fox. 
Wuo is this, Baby? 
See his sharp nose ! 
Mr. Fox, surely ; 
Now off he goes! 


The Horse. 
SEE, Baby, see! 
Who can this be? 
His big mouth he opens, then shuts 
it again; 
Perhaps he is hoping for grass or 
for grain. 
See, Baby, see! 
Who can this be? 


The Billy-Goat. 


On, the Baby is fond of the little 
black Bunny, 

And the shadow Horse eating he 
finds very funny; 

But he thinks this old Billy-Goat’s 
down-hanging beard 

Is the funniest shadow that yet has 
appeared. 





The CocKatoo. The Flying Bird. 
HereE’s the pretty Cockatoo, Our of doors the blackbird 
With its curving beak. Whistles, chirps and sings; 
“Polly Topknot, how d’ ye do? This black Bird is silent— 
Polly, can you speak ?” Only waves its wings. 
The Swan. 


Here’s the Swan’s bill, and here’s the Swan’s head, 

Here is its wing with feathers outspread. 

“Pretty Swan, tell us now what you 
like best.” 

“Out on the water to swim and to 













‘THIS CLUMP OF JEWEL WEED NEAR OUR PATH PRO- 
DUCES MINIATURE DROPS THAT GLISTEN 
IN THE LIGHT, LIKE GEMS.” 


SEEING AND HEARING THINGS AT NIGHT 


“Is not the midnight like central Africa to most 
of us?” asks Thoreau. Fortunate, indeed, is the 
one that to this query can answer “Nay,” for he 
has discovered and explored a realm of charm, 
and interests unknown by day. 

Many kinds of plants have peculiar sleeping 
attitudes. The clovers will be found with their 
leaflets folded face to face. Even if there has 
been no rain, the leaves of the plantain will be 





THE CLOVERS, GARDEN PORTULACCA OR PURSLANE (COM- 
MONLY CALLED ‘‘ PUSLEY"') AND SPIDERS’ WEBS 
ARE EXTREMELY INTERESTING AT NIGHT. 
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““A midnight visit to one’s garden, even by the most venerabk 
devotee of his ‘own ground,’ will perchance reveal the fact that he 
‘does n’t know beans’ after all.’-—Wi1Lt1am Hamitton GiBson 


wet, and the upright leaves of cabbage plants 
have a few drops of moisture, which soon find 
their way down the stem to the earth around the 
roots. A sudden thrust of the lantern into this 
clump of jewel weed near our path, produces a 
shower of miniature drops, that glisten in the 
light, like gems. <A closer examination of the 
plant will show nearly every leaf with its cling 
ing drops at the tips of the “teeth” along the 
edge,—a veritable leaf in green enamel bordered 
with “moon-stones!” That clump of “pusley” 
has made itself less noticeable by turning its 
thick, pulpy leaves edge uppermost and not flat 
out as we know it by day. You need scarcely 
expect to find many of the plants and blossoms 
as they appear by day, for it is probable that there 
are but few of them that do not wear some night 
guise, if our eyes are but sharp enough to dis- 
cover it. 

Not the least of the many surprises of a night 
stroll is to learn how well one can see after the 
eyes have become accustomed to the darkness. 
Furthermore, the eyes are supplemented by two 
most useful organs of sense—the ear and the 
nostril. William Hamilton Gibson says: “In the 
total darkness, the ear and the nostril now take 
the watch, picturing facts and surrounding events 
which the jealous eye strives in vain to prove. 
In the dark woods you are conscious, as never 
before, of tension and muscular movement in 
your ears, and so with the nose.” 

30oming through the soft mists of the still 
pond near-by comes the deep bass of a bullfrog. 
Sharp eyes, indeed, will it require to discern him 
sitting in the moist brown mud at the pond’s edge 
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until a soft “chug” and a splash of silver, that 


sets the lily-pads dancing at our feet, tells where 


he was. The jerky tremble of the protruding 
grasses tells of his darting course among their 
submerged stems. Farther out, the commotion 
among the rushes or the swaying stems of the 
arrow-heads reveal the plodding course of turtles 
in search, perhaps, of succulent lily-buds, which 
they esteem a great delicacy. 

The silver trail across the glassy surface from 
that rude mound of dead rushes owes its being 
to the swimming musk-rat that 
dripping, and vanishes in the grassy tangle on 
the bank. No doubt he has a ready eye for the 
owl we see in the tree across the pond who has, 
most likely, given him more than one lively chase 
and “fright of his life.” 

The soft, tremulous trill of the toad in the 
grass bordering the path but shortly precedes his 
awkward waddle into sight in search of the worm 
that the proverbial “early bird” 
get. Catch him and softly pinch him on one side 
and see the droll way he puffs himself out to nearly 
twice his normal size and leans away over as if 
to lie down on that side. The earnestness he puts 


soon emerges, 


is supposed to 


NUMERABLE 


FIREFLIES FLASHING LIGHT IN 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


rHE SILVER TRAIL ACROSS THE GLASSY SURFACE 


OWES ITS BEING TO THE SWIMMING MUSKRAT, 


into the act, and the serious way he regards the 
matter is very amusing. To him it is no joke 
Do him no injury, because your garden has no 
better friend. 

We follow the cow-trail past the deserted barn 
where the leather-winged bats hide quietly during 


THE MEADOW. 
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the day, but are now darting in their dodging 
flight about the open field and feasting on the 


THE OWL IN PURSUIT OF THE MUSKRAT. 


- Has given him more than one lively chase and ‘fright 
of his life.’”’ 





yarious nocturnal insects. Climb to the broken 
cornice from where they emerge and your ear 
will detect a lively squeaking, like that of a num- 
ber of mice. 

A prowling skunk may occasionally be seen in 
search of mice or frogs or, perhaps, on a thieving 
errand to some chicken roost. A tremor among 
the bordering grasses and we see him leisurely 
crossing the brook of the fallen log. He appears 
a moment in the hard brilliance of that patch of 
moonlight, then vanishes among the shadows of 
the swamp beyond. 

Myriads of fireflies flash their tiny lanterns all 
about us while the night-flying moths, in their 
brilliant colors, flit among the blossoms awaiting 
their welcome visits. During daylight hours 





‘*‘A PROWLING SKUNK MAY OCCASIONALLY BE SEEN 


IN SEARCH OF MICE OR FROGS.” 


these moths resemble bits of gray mottled bark 
as they cling tightly to the-rough tree trunks. 
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Crossing the brook on the fallen log we are 
suddenly halted in amazement. What is an 
automobile doing here in the swamp? The deep 
“honk, honk,” of a bullfrog over in the pond 
makes us almost sure that we have come upon a 
party of stalled tourists. This needs immediate 
investigation. We advance a few rods and the 
two shining headlights of the supposed auto- 
mobile resolve themselves into two patches of 
fox-fire where the ends of two limbs, fallen away, 
leave two circular disks of light. We tear away 
the bark and lay bare a ghastly, green-hued, 
weird, and uncanny light. Fox-fire is responsible 
for many a house being accounted haunted, and 
for many a tale of weird mystery. In reality it 
is fungi that in certain stages are phosphorescent. 
The most likely time to find fox-fire is during a 
warm, damp spell of spring or summer, though 





IS AN AUTOMOBILE DOING HERE 
IN THE SWAMP?” 
(Two pieces of fox-fire—phosphorescent fungi—glow faintly, suggest 
ing in the darkness the two headlights of an automobile. ) 


“WHAT 


(See ar- 
744 of 


it may sometimes be found in the fall. 

ticle and illustrations “Fox-fire,” page 

Nature and Science for June, 1904.) 
CLEMENT B. Davis. 


Notre :—In William Hamilton Gibson’s book, ‘‘ Strolls 
by Starlight and Sunshine,” there is a very interesting 
chapter entitled ‘‘A Midnight Ramble.”’ He says, ‘‘ My 
first midnight walk was a revelation and a severe shock to 
my comfortable self-conceit.”’ 

The editor of Nature and Science has several 
escorted large parties of young and old through forests 
and swamps at late night. Members of these parties are 
always surprised to learn that there are so many things of 
interest to be seen only in the-darkness-of night. 


times 
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THE HOUSE-SNAKE; ALSO CALLED THE 
MILK-SNAKE. 


My grandmother was sitting one day in her arm- 
chair in front of an old-fashioned cupboard, 
when, to her very great surprise, a house-snake 
fell into her lap and wriggled to the floor. In 
some way the snake had found its way into the 
house unobserved, perhaps through an open door 
or window, and had crawled to the top of the cup- 
board in search of food. 

The first name given to this reptile was well 
chosen, for it is found about houses and other 
buildings more frequently than any other snake. 
I remember when I was a boy in the country to 
have seen several about the porch of the house, 
but they invariably made their escape, just to 
give mother the shivers as she recalled grand- 
mother’s experience of long ago. Mother would 
on these occasions declare that I let the snake get 
away on purpose, but who ever heard of a boy 
permitting a snake to escape if he could prevent 
it? 

Ophibolus doliatus triangulus (Boie.) is also 
known as the milk-snake, although it most likely 
cares no more for milk than would any other 
thirsty ophidian; but because it frequents spring 
houses, in which milk is kept, to catch frogs and 
salamanders which live in these cool places, the 
owner of the milk could not resist the temptation 


to give it a new name. Another of its many 





MILK SNAKE. 


THE 


local names is “thunder-and-lightning snake,”’ but 
I cannot imagine why so gentle a serpent should 
be so named. It is perfectly harmless. Recently 
I saw a frightened specimen bite a school-girl, but 
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she only laughed. An uncle of mine once caught 


a house-snake lying on a shelf in his store. 





CLIMBING A TREE. 


THE SNAKE 


Knowing its value he placed it in his corn-crib, 
where it remained all summer. It is needless to 
say that the mice quickly disappeared. Besides 
mice and rats the house-snake catches many 
crickets, grasshoppers, cockroaches and other in- 
sects. It is very beneficial to the farmer and 
should never be killed. 

It varies much in color but the markings are 
very distinct. Gray or silvery bands and reddish- 
brown blotches mark the back, while beneath it is 
checkered with black and yellowish-white, mak- 
ing this a handsome reptile. Frequently when 
disturbed it sets its short tail vibrating as many 
other snakes do when angry. It is an expert 
climber, but seldom climbs trees, preferring to 
creep about old houses and barns. On one occa- 
sion I knew of one climbing up a small tree a 
few feet to a bird’s nest. 

Those who care to handle reptiles will find the 
house-snake an interesting pet. It sometimes 
reaches a length of four feet; specimens ordina- 
rily, however, are less than three feet. The young 
are hatched from eggs. 

ARTHUR RUSMISELLE MILLER SPAID. 
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LICHENS: CURIOUS PLANT PARTNERS. 


THESE are strange, but unpretentious little plants, 
that are seldom noticed by boys or girls, yet, al- 








THE MAGNIFIED CUT EDGE OF A PIECE OF LICHEN 

The main strip with upper and lower light gray border is fungus 
The dark round dots are algxz. (Their real color is green.) These two 
kinds of plants live together in partnership of mutual helpfulness 
Botanists call this relation symbiosis. 

Photograph by Professor David Worth Dennis. 
though they are graced by no blossoms, they are, 
in their way, as truly beautiful as May-flowers 
or violets. 

It would not be easy to imagine that two plants 
can enter into partnership to form another plant 
by their combination, yet such is the case with the 
lichens, for they are made up of two different 
kinds of plant cells, some being cells of alge, 
others of fungi. One of our commonest alge 
forms the green coloration so often seen on tree 
trunks, flower-pots, fences and boards. Another 
kind forms the green layer so often covering the 





MAT-LIKE LICHENS ON ROCKS. 
surface of still-water ponds. Toadstools are 
common fungi, as also are puffballs, and the 
“shelves,” often called “devil’s bread,” that grow 
on woodland stumps and trees and logs. 


When two low plants dwell together in this 
way, generally the vigor of one is greatly les- 
sened, as one lives at the expense of the other. 
The mistletoe, for instance, often saps some of 
the strength of the tree to which it clings; but 
in the lichen, each plant that forms it is sup- 
posed to give to the other some desirable ele- 
ment that it, if alone, could not obtain. It is 
thus a case of “give and take” for the benefit of 
the partnership, the alge and the fungi helping 
each other to thrive. 

Alge are aquatic plants; that is, they must 
grow either in water or else in a damp place. 
They contain chlorophyl, which is green and 





A MOSS-LIKE LICHEN (USNEA). 
(The beard-moss or tree moss of poets.) 


Che murmuring pines and hemlocks 
Bearded with moss.—Longfellow’s “‘ Evangeline.’ 


Photograph from specimen sent to Nature and Science by Master 


Norman Nickerson, Red Beach, Maine. 

generally gives the alge that tint. It is this 
green material that takes carbonic acid gas from 
the air for the benefit of the alga, and gives back 
oxygen, thus doing a work that not only benefits 
itself, but helps us human animals by purifying 
the atmosphere for our use. Fungi contain no 
chlorophyl, but as they are always parasites, and 
take their nourishment from the living or the 
dead matters to which they are attached, they 
make no change in these habits when they and 
the alga unite to form the lichen, for the fungus 
is there as great a parasite as it is when it grows, 
as mold, on the top of preserves, or on the roots 
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“ REINDEER MOSS (A LICHEN) 


Showing its growth on the ground among the grasses 

of some plant in the field, where it may take the 
form of a mushroom. In the lichen, the fun- 
gous cells may also act as a sponge to retain the 
moisture that the alga cells need for their wel- 
fare. They may also help to hold the lichen in 
place on the rock or the tree, by a growth of 
tiny rootlets. 

When it has rained for several hours, and the 
fields are wet and fragrant, you will find the 
lichens at their best. When they are thoroughly 
wet, their dull colors brighten, and they seem 
grateful for the friendly shower. 

There are many varieties of lichens—more 
than a thousand, in fact—and to speak of them 
all would take many Some are fairly 
conspicuous, while others can hardly be distin- 
guished from the rocks on which they grow. 


pages. 





“REINDEER MOSS 


A SIDE VIEW OF 

Showing branching similar to higher forms of plants 

The round, green mats that decorate 
trunks and boughs, and the yellow “moss” cov- 
ering the elms, are both common lichens. Then 
there is the hanging beard “moss” that drapes 
the oaks; and on the ground, the tiny, red-tipped 
branches of the coxcomb lichen. “Rock-tripe,” 


tree 
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another lichen, has been eaten in the arctic re- 


gions in times of famine. “Reindeer moss” sup- 
plies the reindeer with winter food. It grows 


in thick patches on the ground, and the reindeer 
paw aside the snow to obtain it. Beautiful blue 
and purple dyes are extracted from some li 
chens, while others are ground to a powder and 
used in making perfumes and for other purposes. 
In olden times, lichens were put to many queer 





THE ROCK-TRIPE OR ‘‘ FAMINE-BREAD ” LICHEN 


**Has often been the means of saving the lives of arctic explorers, 
notably the members of the Franklin expedition, also of trappers 
and hunters in Canada and Alaska.’’—Schneider. 


uses—one, as a cure for hydrophobia; another, 
as a poison; and still others, to cure diseases of 


kind. 


every 
. MarRION APPLETON Howe. 


REGINALD HesBer Howe, JUNIOR, 


MINIATURE HEN’S EGG. 
Tus exceedingly small egg was laid by a Ply- 
mouth Rock hen belonging to a farmer in Texas, 
and, as shown in the picture, is of about the same 
diameter as a silver ten-cent piece, but it holds 
about one twenty-fifth of the contents of the 


larger egg. 





AND FULI 


SMALL HENS EGG 
SIZED HEN'S EGG 
Photograph from the National Press Association 


A DIME, THI 
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‘BECAUSE WE 
{WANT TO KNOW} 


999999999999 rye 


SNAKES NOT BLIND WHILE SHEDDING THEIR 
SKINS. 











GRAND Forks, B. C. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have been told that rattlesnakes 
are more venomous, and are blind, while shedding their 
skin. Is this true? 

There have been a good many rattlesnakes killed and 
seen near here. One was killed very near our house. It 
was a very small one with only one rattle. 

Your friend and reader, 
MAUDE WOOSTER. 


Snakes are not actually blind when preparing 
to shed their skin, though they see but poorly. 
Their poison at such times in no way differs 
from any other time of the year—RayMonp L. 
DITMARS. 


DO SPIDERS SLEEP? 
Dear St. NicHo_as:—I am very much interested to 
know if spiders sleep at night. It seems to me they must. 
Affectionately, 
LouIsE TIFFANY FRANK (age II years). 


The question, “Do Spiders Sleep at Night?” is 
not easy to answer. I have made a careful obser- 
vation of the sleep of ants, and that could readily 
be done by watching colonies in their artificial 
formicaries. It is almost impossible to deal with 
spiders in the same way. I would answer, how- 
ever, in general terms, that spiders sleep, as all 
animals do, and doubtless parts of the night are 
spent in slumber. Many species, however, prey 
on the night-flying insects, and so must be awake 
in order to catch their prey. If you will watch 
the porch or outbuildings of your home on a 
summer evening, you will be likely to see an orb- 
weaving spider drop slowly down on a single 
thread in the gathering dusk of the evening. 
From this beginning a round web will soon be 
spun, and either hanging at the center thereof, or 
in a little nest above and at one side, is the archi- 
tect, with fore feet clasping what we call the 


COMMON ATTITUDE OF A SPIDER ON ITS WEB. 


“trap line,” and waiting for some night-flying in- 
sect to strike the snare. In this position spiders 





will sometimes wait for hours, and it is just possi 
ble that they may then take a little nap. The 





WAITING FOR A VICTIM. 

Spider in its nest with feet on the ‘“‘trap lines” that lead to and sup 
port the web. The slightest agitation of the web is communicated to 
its builder. The spider that rests in the center of the web, as many 
species do, is perhaps even more readily notified of the ensnaring of its 
prey. 

“In this position spiders will sometimes wait for hours, and it is just 
possible that they then may take a little nap.” 
might easily do that and yet not lose their game, 
for the agitation of the web would rouse the 
sleeper and then it would run down the trap line 
and secure its prey. Some species of spiders do 
the chief part of their hunting at night, and 
there are some who chiefly hunt during the day, 
but as a rule these industrious animals work both 
day and night. 

Henry C. McCook. 
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HOW A FLEA JUMPS AND ALIGHTS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: Please tell us whether a flea always 
ights on his feet, and why, and what his wings are for. 
Yours truly, 
KATHERINE (age 11), and WILLIs (age 8). 


It is said that a flea leaps two hundred times its 
height, and while it usually does land on its feet, 
it often fails, especially when it falls on a per- 
fectly smooth surface where the claws can get 
only a slight hold. A flea has six legs, whose 
great length and bulk make them so heavy that 
they must be a great help in keeping their owner 
right side up when it makes one of those gigantic 
jumps; and when it lands upside down, or in 
some other way, its ability to kick is so great, 
that not more than one wriggle is needed to set 
things right. A flea’s wings are mere scales, 
and of no use; but small and worthless as they 
are, they tell the entomologist something about 
the proper classification of the insect. To the 
flea itself they have no value. 


PHOEBES HELP ROBINS FEED THEIR YOUNG. 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS :—<Across the street from our house 
is a quarry, from which a great deal of stone had been 
taken for building. There are several crevices or spots 
sheltered from the rain. In one of these places, a phoebe- 
bird built her nest. After her eggs were hatched, the 
young birds were trying to fly. One day the cat killed the 
little phoebes and brought them home. This made the 
parent phoebes seem lonely. 

At that time a robin came and built her nest just across 
the quarry. For several days the female bird had been 
sitting on the nest very patiently until three small heads 
could be seen. While we were watching the birds we saw 
the phoebe-bird fly over by the robin’s nest. We thought 
she was catching flies until she repeated this so many 
times it made us think otherwise. Taking out a spy-glass 
we found that she was feeding the young robins. Soon 
the male phoebe was seen at the robin’s nest, and he also 
brought food to the small birds all day. Passing in and 
out the nest the phoebes would often meet both robins and 
they all seemed good friends. The young robins received 
food from so many that they grew very fast and soon flew 
out of the nest. Is this not a queer incident for one fam- 
ily of birds to feed another ? 

IRENE VANDERWERKEN. 


The writer of this letter lives near my home in 
Stamford. For several days I also observed the 
interesting feeding she describes. I took several 
photographs of the nest, birds and surroundings. 
From these photographs Mr. Sawyer has drawn 
the accompanying illustration. 

It was interesting to watch a phoebe patiently 
waiting till a robin had gone. But neither robin 
waited for a phoebe. Both robins seemed to re- 
gard the phoebes as intruders. When either robin 
flew in, a phoebe at the nest would immediately 
fly away and wait for an opportunity to go back 

Vor. XXXIV.—107. 


and continue the feeding. In this respect both 
phoebes had the manner of doing something not 
appreciated and which they had no right to do. 
One of our young observers records, as follows, 
similar observations of a sparrow feeding robins 


DID THE SPARROW FEED THE ROBINS? 


Bonp HILL, Onto. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS:—For two years a pair of robins 
have built a nest in one of our trees. About the first of 
July, when the young birds were about half-grown, an 
English sparrow was noticed about the nest after the pa- 
rent bird had fed the young ones. The sparrow appeared 
to take the food out of the young birds’ mouths. At other 
times she seemed to be feeding them. When the parent 
bird was around the nest the sparrow would sit a few feet 
away, but as soon as the old bird left, the sparrow would 
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ROBIN AND PHOEBE ALTERNATELY FEEDING 
YOUNG ROBINS IN A NEST 


hop down on to the nest again and the young birds would 
open their mouths. It was always the female sparrow 
that came; I never saw the male bird near the nest. After 
all but one of the young birds had flown, the sparrow still 
came to the nest and my mother saw her feed the young 
one three times and then act as if she took it away from 
him. This fourth bird had been deserted by his parents. 
I tried hard to photograph the sparrow, but I failed be- 
cause my camera was too small. But my father took 
some pictures, and I am sending you three of them. Did 
the sparrow feed the young birds or did she steal their food? 
‘Your interested reader, 
F. BRIDGE. 


The photographs sent, like mine, are good as a 
record of the observation, but are not sharp 
enough to reproduce in a magazine. 





CELEBRATION HYMN. 
BY NEILL C. WILSON (AGE 17). 
(Cash Prize.) 

LorD, our Captain, who has led 

Through the storms our bark 


before, 
Past the phantom shapes of 
dread, 
Through the bursting flames 
of war,— 


Pilot, Captain, unto thee 

Now we come to ask thy aid, 
Not in mock humility, 

But because we are afraid, 


Not of others of mankind 
Who before us bar the way,— 
Not for dangers well defined 
Do we ask Thy help to-day ; 
Not for war-clouds that appear 
O’er our destiny’s scarred 
brow, 
But because ourselves we fear, 
Lord, our Captain, pray we 
now. 


Lord, our Captain, guide our bark 
O’er the stormy seas ahead, 
Where our passions hover dark, 
And our self-control is dead ; 
Where our energies are stilled, 
And our manhood’s best is gone,— 
Through the breakers we have willed, 
Lord, our Captain, lead us on! 


THis is a short talk to the young illustrators, especially to 
those who expect to follow comic and caricature work. 
There is an idea among young artists (and, alas, among 
certain older ones) that humor and caricature consist 
chiefly of gross exaggeration. There is no good foundation 


** HEADING.’ 





BY MART WAGNER, AGE 15. (GOLD BADGE.) 
for this idea. Indeed, the most humorous drawing and 
the most telling caricature are likely to show so little 
exaggeration of human characteristics that one may find it 
difficult to point out the magnified or diminished features. 
It is true, the comic supplements of the Sunday newspapers 
do not seem to be in accord with this idea; but then the 
comic supplements may not be the best criterions of litera- 
ture and art, even of the ‘‘ comic” That they ap- 
peal to a large audience, there is no doubt, but it may be 
questioned whether it is an audience that has the making 
and the unmaking of art and literary reputations, and it 
may be further questioned whether a large portion of this 
audience would not be more pleasantly entertained by 
pictures and text of a modified form if they could get them 
The League editor has seen 
readers young and old turn the 


school. 














‘EARLY SPRING.” BY HENRY B. DILLARD, AGE 16 





(CASH PRIZE.) 
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pages ofa ‘* Colored Supplement ”’ 
from the first page to the last, 
noting with attention each feature 
of the paper, yet failing to find a 
laugh or even a smile in the entire 
**comic”’ collection. They were 
intelligent, fun-loving readers, too, 
but the impossible situations and 
the distorted faces and bodies of 
the drawings did not produce mirth, 
unless the situations themselves 
were genuinely humorous, and 
these would have been quite as 
effective had the illustrations been 
of less extravagant sort. 

It is not that exaggeration is not 
legitimate. Caricature demands it, 
and comic art without it would lose 
much of its zest. But ‘‘ accentua- 
tion”’ is the better word. To 
accent some physical characteristic 
just enough to emphasize the men- 
tal tendency behind it, this is the 
very essence of true caricature, 
and to recognize and depict the 
humorous situation completes the 
whole story of comic art. 

Vulgarly big feet, big distorted 
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hands, enlarged and twisted noses, impossible ears, de- 
formed features in general—these are not truly funny. 
Nast, our foremost American cartoonist, Tenniel, John 
Leech and Phil May in England—men whose names shall 
live as long as pictorial art—in their greatest work never 
resorted to these things. Their caricatures were portraits. 
‘* They looked more like the originals than the originals 
looked like themselves,’’ and when their work was not 
caricature, but purely comic, it was chiefly upon the situa- 
tion, and not upon gross exaggeration that they depended 
for their humor. Herein lay their greatness, and the 
young illustrator of to-day cannot do better than to study 
and follow the example of these distinguished masters of 
comic art. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 89. 


In making the awards, contributors’ ages are considered. 
Verse. Cush prize, Neill C. Wilson (age 17), 328 S. 
Euclid Ave., Oak Park, Il. 
Gold badges, Primrose Lawrence (age 15), St. Gabriel’s 
School, Peekskill, N.Y , and Eliza- 
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Valley, New York and Stella E. Jacobs (age 14), 49 East 
75th Street, New York City. 

Puzzle-Answers. Gold badge, Louis Sill (age 14), 
189 Williams St., New London, Conn. 

Silver badge, Gertrude Souther (age 15), 29 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass. 


NATURE’S FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION. 
BY ELIZABETH PAGE JAMES (AGE 12). 
(Gold Badge.) 


O BIRTHDAY of our nation strong, 
O day that children hail with glee, 
O day to be remembered long; 
All nature pays respect to thee! 


For see! the sun is fiery red, 

And so is all the flaming east ; 
Behold the heavens overhead 

With pearly white are softly fleeced. 





beth Page James (age 12), Law- 
renceburg, Ind. 

Silver badges, Daisy Glaze (age 
15), Versailles, Ill. ; James B. Hun- 
ter, Jr. (age 13), 951 E. 183d 
St., N. Y. City, and Marion Rise- 
dorph (age 12), Kinderhook, 
N.Y. 

Prose. Gold badges, Henry 
Resch (age 15), 297 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Knowles 
Entrekin (age 15), 2113 7th Ave., 
Moline, Il. 

Silver badges, Eva Ingersoll- 
Brown (age 15), 117 E. 21st St., 
N. Y. City; Lula E. Hall (age 14), 
Franklin, N. H., and Sylvia 
Harding (age 11), 1508 N. 61st 
St., Phila., Pa. 

Drawing. Gold badges, Mart 
Wagner (age 15), Kingsessing, W 
Phila., Pa., and Hilda von Thiel- 
mann (age 14), Rauchstrasse, 9, 
Berlin W. 10, Germany. 

Silver badges, Ruth Colburn(age 
13), Highland Park, Ill.; Decie 
Merwin (age 12), 733 N. 5th Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn., Virginia Har- 
mon (age 13), 147 Pine St., Port- 
land, Me. 

Photography. 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Gold badge, J. Charles O’Brien, Jr., 
wood, N. J. 

Silver badges, Roy Phillips (age 15), 315 Pullman 
Ave., Pullman, Ill., and George B. Curtis (age 13), 
Pittsford, Vt. 

Wild Creature Photography. First prize, ‘‘ Missel 
Thrush” by Christopher Pratt (age 17), Highcliffe 
House, Bradford, Yorks, Eng. Second prize, ‘* Song 
Sparrow” by John Struthers Dunn (age 15), 46 E. 
Sedgwick St., Phila, Pa. Third prize, ‘‘Young Blue 
Heron” by Mabel Gardner (age 14), 54 Stinson Ave., 
Providence, R. I. Fourth prize, ‘*Cormorant,” by 
Brayton Philbrook (age 15), Santa Cruz, Cal. 

Puzzle-Making. Gold badges, Dorothy Gibson (age 
16), 400 4th Ave., N. Great Falls, Mont., and Donald 
Baker (age 15), 278 Prospect Ave., Mount Vernon, 
ae - Oe 

Silver badges, Pauline M. Dakin (age 15), Cherry 


Cash prize, Henry B. Dillard (age 16), 


(age 14), Maple- 


“* EARLY SPRING.” 





BY ] CHARLES O'BRIEN, AGE 14. (GOLD BADGE.) 
While underneath, the azure sea 
Lies smiling, in the happy dawn, 
The dawn of courage, bold and free, 
From which our country’s power is drawn, 
ANDORRA. 


THE REPUBLIC OF 


BY KNOWLES ENTRIKIN (AGE 


(Gold Badge.) 


1S). 


NESTLED amidst the eastern peaks of the Pyrenees Moun- 
tains lies a little triangular valley called Andorra. Your 
atlas will tell you that Andorra is a republic, paying tribute 
to both Spain and France to preserve its neutrality; but 
it will not tell you that it is the most unique and the oldest 
republic in the world. In our conception of the word, it 
might be called the first, for it never had any class division 
or any slaves. 

During the time that the Franks were busy keeping the 
Moors from crossing the Pyrenees from Spain, Louis, 
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‘*EARLY SPRING.” BY ROY PHILLIPS, AGE 15. (SILVER BADGE.) 
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**La Débonnaire,’’ son of Charlemagne, fought a battle 
with the Moors in that valley. It resulted in a glorious 
victory for the Franks, and when Charles heard of it he 
declared that the reign should be independent and its in- 
habitants free forever. Louis left a detachment of soldiers 
there and from these are descended the simple peasants 
that to-day live in that place. 

Some time later Charles, ‘‘The Bold,” who had re- 
ceived France as his portion after the treaty of Verdun, 
stipulated that the inhabitants should send a few fish yearly 
to show their loyalty to the old race. 

For centuries, amidst the strife of nations, the An- 
dorrese preserved their neutrality on account of and in spite 
of the jealousy of France and Spain. When the matter of 
bringing Andorra into the empire was laid before Napoleon 
he smiled and said: ‘‘ They are free.” The minister pre- 
senting the matter discreetly closed his mouth. 

Since the beginning of the republic the people have 
elected twenty councils, to administer affairs, and a syndic, 
as head of the state. They have two ministers, one in 
Spain, the other in France. There is no standing army, 
nor has there ever been a war. 

The people are engaged in farming, mining, and weaving 
cloth. Strangers often comment on their likeness to the 
Yankees in shrewdness, thrift and good sense. 

Many gambling companies have tried to turn Andorra 
into a second Monte Carlo, but the people have said ‘‘ No,” 
with a No that is as stolid, grim, and immovable as the 
mountains that encircle their home. 


A LOFTY CELEBRATION. 


BY PRIMROSE LAWRENCE (AGE 15). 
(Gold Badge.) 


My foot is bandaged tight around, 
And so ’s my face and arm, 

Dad says he really does n’t see 
What else there is to harm. 





But I have had a glorious Fourth, 
For celebrating ’s fun; 

It ’s just too bad to go to bed, 
Although it ’s ’most all done. 


Right through the open window 

I see the dark gray sky, 

All sprinkled with the shining stars 
That twinkle up so high. 


What splendid rockets they would 
make, 

They *d shoot about so fast, 

And better still they ’d not burn 
out, 

But always, always last. 





They seem to twinkle so much 
more 

Then they ’most always do. 

Oh, maybe ’cause to-night ’s the 
Fourth 

They ’re celebrating too. 


HOW LIBERIA BECAME A 

REPUBLIC. 
BY HENRY RESCH (AGE IS). 

(Gold Badge.) 

In the year 1816 the American 

Colonization Society was founded 

for the purpose of colonizing the freed negroes in Africa. 

The United States government had passed a law prohibit- 

ing the importation of negroes but the slave traders disre- 

garded this law altogether. Thus, many cargoes of slaves 

were recaptured and on March 3, 1819, a bill was passed 

to colonize these recaptured Africans. 
The next year a colony of eighty-six negroes were sent 





‘“‘MISSEL THRUSH.”” BY CHRISTOPHER PRATT, AGE 17. (FIKST 
PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
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to Africa on the bark A/ayflower of Liberia, The settle- 
ment at Sherbro Island proved a failure. Both the natives 
there and the climate became unendurable, and the colonists 
fled to Sierra, Leone. In the spring of 1821 a new band 
f twenty-eight emigrants and the remainder of the first 
xpedition tried to settle at Cape Mesurado. Here, again, 
the natives interfered and it was not until Lieutenant 
Stockton, of the schooner A//igator, made a treaty with 
hem that there was peace. Once more the colonists are 
routed by adverse conditions, but with their numbers 
rapidly increasing we find them at length able to take care 
of themselves. 

In 1832 the different colonies, which had been sent out 
by different states, resolved to unite under one government. 
The Commonwealth of Liberia was formed by delegates 
from each colony and controlled by a Board of Directors, 
who elected a Governor. Thomas Buchanan was the first 
Governor (1837), and he was the last white man who 
ruled in Liberia. When he died Lieutenant-Governor 
Joseph Jenkins Roberts became Governor. Governor 
Roberts had no sooner been elected, than trouble began 
with the British coastwise traders. Liberia had regulated 
all the commerce within her jurisdiction by laws imposing 
duties on imported goods. The English traders denied 
this right, and when Liberia tried to enforce the laws, her 
revenue schooner, John Seyes, was seized by a British 
man-o’-war and taken before the Admiralty court at Sierra 
Leone. After much discussion the case was decided CELEBRATION. 





* SONG SPARROW.” BY JOHN STRUTHERS DUNN, AGE 15. 
(SECOND PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY. ) 





BY MARION RISEDORPH (AGE 12). 
(Silver Badge.) 

JuLy the Fourth has passed away, 

And everywhere ’t is proved that we, 

Have spent the day most splendidly, 
For all things are in disarray, 
Our windows, holes display, 

Made by a rocket, fancy free. 

Our grass is gone, also a tree— 

We celebrated the Fourth. 








Our little porch with vines made gay 

We never, never more will see. 

Its embers now stare up at me 
Mute witnesses of sparks that stray. 
The house was fresh in May, 

We have but paid the painter’s fee. 

It now resembles Mount Pelee— 

We celebrated the Fourth. 








** YOUNG BLUE HERON.” BY MABEL GARDNER, AGE 14. (THIRD PRIZE, 


WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) We planned all day at home to Stay 


And pass the day most quietly, 
against Liberia and her right to hold or acquire territory 
lenied. 

About this time the Colonization Society decided to let 
the colonists govern themselves. The suggestion was 
adopted, a convention was elected, and met on July 26, 
1847. A Declaration of Independence and a Constitution, 
similar to those of the United States, were drawn up and 
Governor Roberts was elected President. 

In 1857 the Maryland Colony, which had hitherto had 
its own government, asked to be annexed and the Republic 
of Liberia was complete. 











NOTICE. 

The St. Nicholas League is an organization of 
St. NICHOLAS readers. The membership is free. 
A badge and instruction leaflet will be sent on 
application. “* CORMORANT.”” 





BY BRAYTON PHILBROOK, AGE 15. 
(FOURTH PRIZE, WILD CREATURE PHOTOGRAPHY.) 
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** EARLY SPRING.” BY GEORGE B. CURTIS, AGE 13. (SILVER BADGE.) 


A bit of fireworks after tea 
With which to let us children play ; 
But now—my hair is singed away, 
My hands are burned most miserably 
And I am sorry as can be, 
We celebrated the Fourth. 


THE BABY REPUBLIC. 
BY LULA E. HALL (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge.) 


Ir was at a Mothers’ Meeting that the formation of the 
Baby Republic occurred. All the Babies were left in the 
Ante-room to wait the close of the meeting. All were 
children who were to be brought up by Rule. Some were 
healthy; others were puny little things, who wailed for 
their mothers if they left them. 

All of them cried when they were left alone, but all to no 
purpose. Finally one, called Alex Vandex Smith, cried, 

‘*We are much abused by these haughty Tyrants. I, 
for one, am tired of it, and I move that we revolt.” 

The move was seconded and the vote was unanimous. 

Master Alex V. S. was elected chairman of the meeting. 
It was voted to form a republic. The reasons for this 
were many. One said: ‘* The Person called Mother gave 
me cold milk yesterday.” 

Another cried, ‘*‘ My bath was too hot to-day.” 

But one and all agreed that the one thing to be done was 
to forma republic. Therefore it was necessary to have a 
Senate. One half of them were to be Representatives. 
These were younger than those chosen for Senators, who 
were chosen from the other half. The president, vice- 
yresident, and others, were chosen from the remainder. 
Master John Adams Jones was elected president, partly 
because of his name. A bill was carried which annulled 
the unwritten law that a mother should comb a child’s hair. 
This terrible deed, which took place very often, was 
denounced by the president as ‘‘ base cruelty,”’ and both 
the Senate and the House agreed. Perhaps it is unneces- 
sary to state that one of the bills passed was to the effect 
that a Baby should be allowed to eat all the candy it was 
possible for him to devour. The work was put through 
very rapidly, for it was expected that at any minute the 
meeting of mothers would close. Even as they were about 


to carry an act that Mothers’ Meetings would not be allowed 
a noise was heard within, announcing their breaking up. 
Therefore the Senate and House were adjourned until a 
later date. 

When the mothers came out to find their respective sons 
they were at a loss to know what made them so unruly 
They said it was their loneliness. 

But you and I know that the formation of the Baby R« 
public was at the bottom of the mystery. 


THE CELEBRATION. 
BY DAISY GLAZE (AGE 15). 
(Silver Badge.) 
‘*HuRRAH! Hurrah!” the small boys cry; 
‘*Hurrah! Hurrah!” the girls reply, 
‘*We’re glad the good old ‘ Fourth’ is here, 
The finest time of all the year! 
What jolly times we ’ll have to-day, 
With not much work and lots of play!” 
All that day, from morn till night: 
Cannons boomed with all their might, 
Crackers fizzed and rockets flashed, 
Through the air fierce dragons dashed,— 
All the air was filled with noise, 
Shouts of happy girls and boys. 


All the jellies, pies and tarts, 

Ice cream, cake and candy hearts,— 
All things that were good to eat, 
Sold upon that crowded street. 
Each small vender, with his pack 
Pushed the noisy people back. 











“* EARLY SPRING.” BY ELISABETH LAWRENCE CURTIS, AGE 16, 
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and opportunities for self advancement, 
achievement, and happiness. In this land 
merit and werth are tke sole considerations 
for the attainment of places of distinction 
and power; and poverty is no hindrance to 
progress. 

Ah, let us hail the dawn of this bright 
day! perchance our own beloved America 
shall one day attain this lofty height of 
civilization as she has surpassed all coun- 
tries in true greatness and grandeur. She 
could were her old, faithful, dauntless pa- 
triots to come to life once more; those 
whose highest aim and hope were for their 
country’s welfare; those brave, intrepid 
heroes who consecrated their lives to the 
great resolve of making their country sub- 
lime, invincible, and free; and in whose 
hearts the divine, ardent fire of patriotism 
burned bright and high, stimulating them to 
the achievement of grand, self-sacrificing, 
noble deeds, which have emblazoned their 
names and memories upon the eternal re- 
cords of immortal fame. 





Lost or damaged League buttons will be 


** EARLY SPRING.”” BY FRANCIS BASSETT, AGE 14. replac ed free of charge 


Crowding, pressing—I declare 
You ’l] be glad you were not there. 
But at last the day was done— 

All the races and the fun, 

All the hits and big sensations, 
With the best of celebrations. 


AN IDEAL REPUBLIC. 
BY EVA INGERSOLL-BROWN (AGE 15). 
(Silver Badge.) 

To me the word Republic is suggestive of 
great significance. It conveys to my mind 
a vision—lustrous as a star—in which I see 
a country—glorious and grand—unfettered 
with superstition, prejudice, or cant. A 
country whose only sovereign is justice, 
humanity, reason, truth and forbearance her 
most influential counsellors. A country in 
which each and every individual is _privi- 
leged to breathe the delicious air of supreme 
freedom and thereby become imbued with its 
soul-stirring spirit and divine inspiration. 
For what incentive so potent as liberty ? 
What stimulus so effectual as self-reliance 
and independence? When 
the soul is free to soar to un- 
explored regions of ambition, 
aspiration, and genius! When 
one feels one’s desires un- 
hindered by petty jealousy, 
suspicion, or hatred, and con- 
sequently is enabled to attain 
exalted pinnacles of creation, 
fame, and glory. 

The ideal republic is one 
that nearest attains the lofty 
summit of idealism or perfec- 
tion and in every sense fulfils 
the meaning of the word. 

3eneath the banner of this 
government all persons, irre- 
spective of breed, birth, or 
color are created free and 


equal. All] have equal rights “EARLY SPRING.” BY MAUDE J. HAYDEN, AGE 10 




















** EARLY SPRING.” BY FAYE NORTHEY, AGE 13 


THE PINE TREES. 





BY KATHARINE HOLWAY 


(AGE 10.) 


THE pine trees in the 
forest 
Awesome, great and 
grand 
Chey drop their prickly 
needles 
Over the mossy land 


rhe wind goes sighing 
thro’ them 
With a moaning, rest- 
less sound 
And down the leaves come 
falling, 
Falling to the ground, 
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AN EXILED KING’S RETREAT IN A REPUBLIC. 
BY SYLVIA HARDING (AGE I1). 

(Silver Badge.) 

JosEPH BONAPARTE, the elder brother of Napoleon, was 


the ex-king of Naples and Spain. 


After Napoleon’s downfall at Waterloo, Joseph left 





BY HILDE VON THIELMANN, AGE 14 
(GOLD BADGE.) 


“* A LANDSCAPE.” 


France in exile to settle at Point Breeze, Bordentown, 
New Jersey. 

We may think it queer for a king to leave Europe and 
come over to a republic, but we must remember that he 
was not of royal birth, his father being a lawyer; and 
Joseph himself studied law ; he was put on the throne by his 
brother, Napoleon. 

At Point Breeze he built a great chateau-like mansion 
in the midst of a thousand acre park, in which he enter 
tained all the distinguished and exiled Krenchmen that 
came to America; such noted Americans as Clay, Webster, 
and Adams, were also received there. 

Joseph Bonaparte was very kind to the people of Bor- 
dentown, mingling with them, inviting them to have their 
picnics in his park and even going down to the country 
store to join the groups of townsfolk and to hear their 
stories. He had the children come to his house on Inde- 
pendence days, for he loved children and wanted them 
around him. 

In 1824 when Lafayette visited the United States Bona- 
parte had a grand festival for the country people. 

He did not build his great park for himself, but for 
others. Bonaparte Park was laid out in the style of the 
Escorial grounds; it had miles of drives, lined with pines 
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and oaks, and every open place was filled with statuary 
It was dotted with sheltered seats and springs. Ove 
several small streams were rustic bridges. In the mids 
of the park was a beautiful lake with fleets of pleasur: 
boats moored in the caves. The passage-way from tl 
‘* Lake House” to the mansion was used as a shelter fc 
people caught in the showers. With this idea in min 
he had carved in Italian over the doorway, ‘* Not ignora 
of evil, I learn to succor the unfortunate.”’ 

He never intended to leave his home unless needed by 
Napoleon’s child, the little ‘‘ King of Rome’’; but he ha 
to leave Bordentown, for his nephew fell sick. When he 
reached London he found that he was dead. 

Joseph Bonaparte was born in Ajaccio, Corsica, on th 
7th of January, 1768; he died in Florence, Italy, the 28t] 
of July, 1844. 


A CELEBRATION. 


BY JAMES B. HUNTER, JR. (AGE 13). 


(Silver Badge.) 


THE ocean makes, upon the right, 
A steady roar and crash ; 

Upon the left the town is bright, 
With flicker, flare and flash. 


For many folk have gathered there, 
The frolicsome and gay. 

The fires light the sand-crab’s lair, 
And faster goes the play. 


The crackers snap a noisy tune, 
The pinwheels splutter round ; 

Above them all a big balloon, 
Goes up away from sound. 
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The blazes leave a blackened mark, 
Where all the night they stayed, 
The last soul now has left the dark, 

And in his bed is laid. 


The ocean rises steadily, 
Where all the fun is o’er. 
And sweeps the litter readily, 
From off the silent shore. 


A POOR FAMILY’S REPUBLIC. 


BY WALTER R. OSTERMAN (AGE I1). 


It consisted of but four members. They were the father, 
mother, son, and daughter. Each gave up some small 
luxury for the sake of another member of the little republic. 
Though poor themselves, they gave readily to others who 
were poorer. 

All of the family worked. The father was a laborer and 
the son an office-boy. The mother and daughter prepared 
the meals and did the housework. This house was neat to 
a fault. 

The scanty earnings of father and son bought the 
family’s food and clothes, and paid their rent. 
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“HEADING.” BY RUTH COLBURN, AGE 15. 


(SILVER BADGE.) 


So, though they were poor, they were very happy, and 
lived in a republic which any nation might envy. 

They afterward became wealthy, but always gave to the 
poor as they had done before. They all lived long and 
well. I call this a republic because the family lived so 
peacably together; loved each other so well, and because 
they were contented. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY CELEBRATION. 
BY EUNICE G. HUSSEY (AGE I3). 


THE morning dawns with just a tint 
Of crimson in the waking east. 
A cannon booms with just a hint 
Of war-guns, parley now long ceased. 


The sun comes up and floods the world 
With golden glory from his store ; 
From every dwelling are unfurled 
Our country’s colors,—flags galore. 


Fire-crackers pop and children shout; 
Huzzas are heard along the way. 
No need to wonder what about, 
It is the nation’s glad birthday! 


VoL. XXXIV.—108, 
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(SILVER BADGE.) 


“HEADING.” BY DECIE MERWIN, AGE 12. 
Processions gay marched down the way ; 
One hears the sound of dancing feet. 

Oh joyful time when Justice may 
With tender Love and Mercy meet. 


But now the sun has disappeared ; 
The last small boy is put to bed; 

The last oration has been cheered; 
And one more happy Fourth is sped. 


A FUTURE REPUBLIC. 
BY GERTRUDE M. ROSENTHAL (AGE 14). 


WHEN we look at a map of Europe we see the dif- 
ferent countries, and as we pass over each one we 
are reminded of their form of government and a part 
of their history. 







We pause to gaze on Russia a 
little longer than on the rest. Our 
eyes fall on Warsaw, and we seem 
to see soldiers parading the streets 
and plundering everything that 
comes in their way. 

Let us goin one of the houses 
in the street; we enter a barely 
furnished room where the poor 
supper is placed upon the table. 
No more of the fare of former 
The children know that for a time to come they 


days. 
will have no little cakes to decorate the table, and no holi- 
day fruit. 

We go further into the next street; in one of its houses 
sits a young mother; near her, her children are playing. 
She is thinking of her husband across the ocean trying to 
make his fortune and bring his children to a peaceful home 


in America. He has escaped the hardships of a Russian 
soldier’s life, and he is thinking day by day of his young 
wife in Russia patiently waiting for the ship to take her to 
her husband. 

Many are the homes where poverty and devastation stare 
the people in the face, 

This is what their monarch is doing to his subjects. 
But they are beginning to realize the burden they have 
carried submissively all these years; they are beginning to 
fight for their liberties. The officers are industrious, for 
mary are condemned. Czar Nicholas is in danger of his 
life and so are many others. 

What an unhappy government is Russia at present: but 
how unhappy are the people ! 

How long will Russia continue in this state, is the 
question that arises in our minds. At present the govern- 
ment is at a standstill, and slow progress is made for the 
welfare of the country. 

When we see the progress of other nations we think and 
say to ourselves, ‘‘ When will Russia become a republic 
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THE SAN MARINO REPUBLIC. 
BY ALICE G. PEIRCE (AGE 14). 
(Honor Member.) 


SAN MARINO is the smallest independent republic in 
Europe and has an area of only thirty-three square miles. 
It lies between Forli and Pesaro-Urbino and includes 
Monte-Titano, part of the Apennine Mountains. Monte- 
Titano has three peaks: Guaita, Cucco and Gista called 
the three Penne, which translated means the ‘‘ Three 
Feathers.” Early in the third century a certain Dalmatian 
(4 mason with a comrade, who is immortalized by the neigh- 
i boring castle and cathedral of San Leo, settled in this 
“HEADING.” BY MYRON CHESTER region. The mason was called Marinus from which San 
NUTTING, AGE 16. (HONOR MEMBER.) Na ring derived its name. The city of San Marino has only 
sixteen hundred inhabitants and for many years was reached 
by only a mule track, but since 1875 there has been a good 


a 


with a government, by the people and for the people like carriage road. Other villages are Serravalle, Taetano, and 
our own glorious republic?” 


THE DAY I CELEBRATE. 
BY KATHARINE R. NEUMANN (AGE 13). 
(Silver Badge Winner.) 


Hurray! Hurray! the day, the day 
For noise and joy and fun! 

I ’ll light this bunch of ‘‘ babies ” gay 
And the cannon, —then I ’Il run. 


Hurray! Hurray! the day, the day 
When girls stuff up their ears 
And then dress up in fine array 
To cover up their fears. 





*“*HEADING.”” BY AGNES NICHOLSON, AGE 12. 
Hurray! Hurray! the day, the day 
When all the world is glad Montegiardino, and each has the remains of castles and 
And Grandma does not nag or say, fortifications. 
‘¢This noise will drive me mad.” This republic is governed by a large council of sixty 


members named for life. Out of this body are elected the 
council of twelve which with the assistance of a legal 











adviser decides in the third and last resort. Two captains- 
regent are elected every six months and represent the state, 
which also has its home secretary, minister of foreign 
affairs, chancellor of the exchequer, an army of nine hun- 
dred and fifty men, and a regular budget. 

San Marino’s oxen and winesare highly prized and the pro- 
duction of wine and cattle occupy the bulk of the population. 
Agreeing to grow no tobacco of its own San Marino is 
allowed to buy foreign tobacco duty free, and by treaty 
with Italy, instead of having a customs line of its own, 
receives a certain amount of Italian customs revenue. 

To avoid any difficulty about copyright this republic has 











no printing-press. 
“HEADING.” BY ELISABETH EVANS, AGE 11. San Marino is located as a bulwark between the hostile 
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A hissing call, a blazing fall to the ground 
where the hot sparks blow. 

Oh! How I-longed for the grimy hands to 
carry me off to the fight, 

But all the day they were borne away,—we 
four are alone to-night. 


There on the grass are my comrades strewn, 
their red coats blackened and torn, 

In the quiet I lie and mourn where I am all 
*that is left to mourn. 

Oh! That I lay where my comrades lie, as 
blackened and torn as they. 

Exulting I ’d go to my death, could I know 
the smoke and blare of the fray. 

But the peaceful light of the setting sun falls 
calmly down where we lie, — 

The shiny pistol, the little red cap, my 
torpedo friend and I. 
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THE HARVEST HOME. 








BY ELEANOR JOHNSON (AGE 8). 





“HEADING.” BY GEORGE LYMAN, AGE 13. (Honor Member). 


houses of Montefeltro and Malatesta. It luckily attached GRAPES on the vines are hanging ; 
itself to the ducal throne of Urbino. As a reward for the Hops, on the poles, droop low; 
help which it gave Duke Federigo and his allies, the king From blossom to blossom flitting, 
of Naples and the Pope, against Sigismondo Malatesta, it The bee goes to and fro. 
was given in 1463 the castle and territories of Serravalle, 
Taetano and Montegiardino. ba In the lanes, the purple asters, 

The independence of San Marino was acknowledged With the goldenrod’s yellow flame, 


when in 1631 Urbino was annexed to the states of the Seem like the heart of a jewel 
church. Set in a golden frame. 


AFTER THE CELEBRATION (AS TOLD BY THE 
FIRE-CRACKER). 
BY E. VINCENT MILLAY (AGE I5). 
(Honor Member.) 


THE shiny pistol, the little red cap, my torpedo friend 
and I,— 

Of our comrades bereft, we are all that is left of the 
glorious Fourth of July. 

We little thought we would come to this; when the 
morning sun first shone 

We could not tell that ere evening fell, we four would be 
left alone. 


The shiny pistol grew warm and moist in a sticky, childish 
grasp, 

And the dull marks made on his side betrayed a smutty 
finger-clasp. ‘(HEADING.” BY MARGARET VAUGHAN HANNA, AGE 9. 

In the little round box all torn on the grass, this morning 
the little cap lay, 





And the world seemed fair as she nestled there, with her In the forest, the leaves are turning 
sisters cuddled away. From green, to red and brown ; 
And the sumac’s crimson blossoms 
Torpedo was one of seventeen, snug-tucked in a sawdust Are blooming, for Autumn’s crown, 
bed, — ° 
And was it to-day that my comrades lay by my side in The wheat, for reaping is ready ; 
their jackets of red ? For husking, waits the corn: 
One by one they were torn away, to leap with a shout The ruddy fruit in the orchard 
through the air, Hangs ripe, in the glowing morn. 
To fly with a trail of sparks, to lie on the lawn with the 
others there. Dame Nature is celebrating 
Where ’er her footsteps roam, 
And ah! ’T is a glorious death to die, in the smoke and With flower, fruit, grain and insect, 


the fire-glow, — The time of the Harvest Home. 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


A list of those whose work would have been used had space 


No. 1. 
permitted. 
No. 2. 


VERSE 1. 


Blanche Leeming 
Dorothy Barclay 
Emmeline Bradshaw 
Maude W. Fowler 
ean Russell 
Doris F. Halman 
Charlotte P. Smith 
Katherine Habersham 
Marion Carey Dins- 
more 
Elisabeth Eliot 
Sidney Sherwood 
Annie Laurie Hillyer 
Elizabeth B. French 
Margaret Elizabeth 
Allen 
Medora Ritchie 
Louisa F. Spear 
= Gray Allen 
atherine McGonnell 
Dorothea S. Walker 
Aileen Hyland 
Christine Fleisher 


VERSE 2z. 


Katharine Putnam 

Elinor Babson 

Gertrude Josephine 
Shannon 

Wilbur K. Bates 

Catherine E. 

omery 

Catharine S. Chapin 

May Bowers 

George H. Childs 

Edith Peterson 

Lucile Dehght Wood- 
ling 

Helen Kirwan 

Dorothea S. Dandridge 

Carol Thompson 

Alice R. Cranch 

Dorothy Gordon King 

Enid E. Jacobs 

Mary B. Guy 

pone Jy 

Rose Norton 


Mont- 





A list of those whose work entitled them to encouragement. 


Virginia Archibald 
Marion S. Olney 
Fred Herrmann 


Lawrence B. Johnson 


Miriam Thompson 
Beulah Elizabeth 
Amidon 


Lillie Garmany Menary Kosalie Waters 


Ruth Pearson 


Elinor Frances Amidon Roger Dod Walcott 


Doris M. Reed 


PROSE 1. 


Martha Harold 
Arthur J. Cramer 
George C. Wright 
Edna Krouse 
Elsie Watson 
Pauline Hamilton 
Freeman 
Catharine H. Straker 
Thomas French 
Frances B. Perkins 
Cleos L. Rockwell 
Madeline Smith 
Eleanor Sickles 
Grace Horney 
Pauline Nichthauser 
Eleanor McCandless 
Margaret G. Fiske 


PROSE 2. 


Lorna D. Burrows 
Eleanor W. Lewis 
Beatrice Frye 
Gladys M. Adams 
Allen Frank Brewer 
Freda M. Harrison 
Natalie Hallock 
Edward G. Gay, Jr 


Madelaine F. H. Aire- Michael 


tiene 
Marguerite McCord 
May Regina Kuntz 
William F. Dever 
Helen Elise Mason 
Winona Robbins 


BY MARY WOODS, AGE 15. 


Otto Peichert 
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Margaret Albright 
Rosamond Parkinson 
Bertrand Kelton Hart 
Leicester C. Spalding 
Nellie Hagan 

Doroth htman 

J. D. McCutcheon 
Catharine Ely Mann 
Thomas Fessenden 
Marcia Jenne 
Marshal! Cutler 
Harry J. Burden 


— 
a eae 
Fh aa OB 
Kathleen Buchanan 
May Baker 


wood 


DRAWING 2. 


Marguerite B. Clark 
Grace F. Slac 
Gladys Nelson 
unius Edwards 
ucia E. Halstead 
Mary V. L. McCain 
R. Holt Hitchins 
Emily W. Browne 
Everard A. McAvoy 
Marjorie T. Caldwell 
Julia Halleck 
Albert B. Izor 
Franklin B. Wright 
Alice M. Lennon 
Dorothy Conner 
Elizabeth Schwarz 


Eleanor Johnson Tevis 


Genevieve A. Leger- 


Charlotte A. Garrett 
Juanita Gray 
Anna Christine 


Richards 
Dorothy Starr 
Muriel E. Halstead 


Shirley Clement 
Arthur Munro 
Charles Ray 
McCallum 
Rudolph Emmerich 
Adelaide Nichols 
— L. Shontz 
Jorothy Campbell 
Frieda Funck 
Marian Walter 
M. Udell Sill 
Ward Lockwood 
Stella G. Piatkowska 
- tT E. Kelsey 
. Ward Swain 
elen M. Anderson 
Caroline E. Bergmann 
Margaret Farnesworth 
Hazel Halstead 
Rachel Blair 
Ray Whitman 
Harold L. Parr 
Alice C. Lloyd 
Robert C. Hume 
Marjorie E. M. Kuehl 
Ethel Burke 
Morgan Bogart 
— G. Heyburn 
alph Douglas 
heeler 
Arthur Stanley Weeks 


Francis D. Whittemore Isabel Aird 


Mary Taft Atwater 
Ellen E. Williams 
Elbert F. Moore 
Jirginia Brand - 
Elise De Celle 
Stuart B. White 
Evelyn Buchanan 
Roland W. Crandall 
Kathryn Maddock 


Walter Lewis Ross, Jr. 
Herbert M. Davidson 
Mary Williams Stacy 

. Pierson Ackerman 
‘rances M. Barranco 
Kenneth B. Edgerton 
Margaret R. Yeich 


William Baker 
Wilhelmine Mitchell 
Jeanne Demétre 
Cornelia N. Walker 
Roy A. Ward 
Jeanette Houseman 
Mary S. Falconer 


rma Miller 


Susan J. Appleton 
Mabel E. Edwards 
Elliot C. Bergen 
Iona Nesson 
Phyllis Ackerman 
Delia E. Arnestein 
Perle McGrath 
Stanton Coblentz 
Margaret Barrette 
Brendon Murphy 
Helen Clift 
Frances Woodworth 
Wright 
John Dunn, Jr. 
John A. Beaman 
Mabel Sondheim 
James H. Coghill 
George Switzer 
Vincent Imbrie 
John Blackiston 
Eleanor Steward 
Cooper 


DRAWING t. 


Charlotte Waugh 
Vera Marie Demens 
Margaret Ramsay 
Olive Gardner 
Mary B. Martland 
Marian Turner 
Francis Irwin Smit 


. Kopsco 
Ella Neely . 
Charles E. MansfielJ 

. L. Havens 
Iris Weddell 
J. Lakin Baldridge 
Adeline H. Kull 


Carola von Thielmann Arthur F. Ochtman 


Frances Hale Burt 
Ezra Draper Hart 
Philip S. Brown 
Emma C. Brady 
Dorothy Seligman 
Marjorie Cluett 
Helen Baker 
Isabella B. Howland 
Robert Wilson 


Frances Isabell Powell Julia La Bau 


ith Benedict 
Ethel Kin 
Edward W. Smith 
Helena V. O’Brien 
Edward Pilkington 
Woodworth Wright 
Anne Eunice Moffett 





* A LANDSCAPE.” BY MARGARET OSBORNE, AGE 13. 





Duty, 


geek Hopkins 


arold Pischel 
Dorothy Davies Randle 
Albert Mitchell 


PHOTOGRAPHS 1. 


me F. Stern 
Mary M. P. Shiple 
fonts P. Craig slid 
Alfred C. Redfield 
Dwight B. Pangburn 
Tom K. Richards 
Martha Clow 
William M. E. 
Whitelock 
Corrin Lockwood 
Ernest A. Stifel 
Gertrude W. Richards 
George B. Watts 
Alice D. Laughlin 
Charles F. Billings 
William Dow Harvey 
Laurence K. Boothe 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2. 


Helen Parfitt 
Launcelot J. Gamble 
F. W. Foster 
Franc P. Daniels 
Warden McLean 
Norman Averill 
Mabel Francke 
anaes Holloway 
ussell A. Plympton 
William M. Conant, Jr. 
L. W. Rogers 
Mary Geraldine 
Cabot 
Arthur T. Brice, Jr. 
Allan Lincoln 
Langley 
Fred Dohrmann 
Marion Hays 
Hortense Brylauski 
G. Huntington 
Williams 
Ada M. Sharwell 
Eleanor Eyre Edwards 
Gerald Barnes 
Ruby M. Palmer 
E. Winifred Campbe!l 
Lucia A. Warden 
Ellsworth Duden, Jr. 
Anne W. Brewster 
Frances Woodward 
Mary H. Davis 
Irene Robertson 
Ely Whitehead 
Eunice Barr Stebbins. 
Willie S. Allen 
Alice Mooney 
S. Gaylord Payne 
Eugene Mooney 
Alexander Ewing 
Susan Kimberly 
Edwin C. Brown 
Christine R. Baker 
Marjorie Pope 
Charlotte Colman 
Ruth Patterson 
Margaret Cornell 
Jarvis J. Offutt 
William C. Moore 


PUZZLES 1. 


Philip J. Dwight 
Russell S. Reynolds 
Elizabeth R. Bevier 
Caroline C. Johnson 
E. Adelaide Hahn 
Phoebe S. Lambe 
Marianna Kroehle 
Gilbert S. Barlage 
Dorothy P. Chester 
Jchn U. Burke 
Hester Gunning 
Dorothy D. Leal 
Marjorie Peeples 
Samuel Goldstein 
Cornelia Chapin 
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Lilly Ward Ruperti 
Mary Emily Russell 
Harriet Mumford 
Margaret Walbank 
Agnes I. Prizer 
Elizabeth Brandeis 
Margaret Andrews 
Emily Tucker 

Karl G. Stillman 
Kate G. Brown 
Maude T. Morris 


PUZZLES 2. 


Marcella Whetsler 

Donald A. Cook 

Albert Gerry Blodgett 

Ruth S. Coleman 

Maurine Clapp 

Irma A. Hill 

Ruth Burnett 

Charlotte Eleanor 
Pepper 
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AN OLD MEMBER'S GOOD-BY. 
Newark, N. Y. 

Dear St. Nicuoras: It was with a great deal of regret that, a few 
days ago, I sent my last contribution to the dear old Leagwe. Since I 
have not yet graduated from High School, this seems like my first step 
upon the path which leads from the child’s world, to the world of ma- 
turity. I think that it would not be possible for me to tell of all that 
the League has done for me. 
I am sincerely grateful for all 
of its kindness to me. 

I believe that no one could 
have been a member of St. 
Nicholas League without re- 
ceiving benefit. Even if he 
received no tangible reward 
fot his efforts, he learned one 
lesson, at least, how to meet 
disappointments,—and what a 
priceless lesson that is. 

Thanking the League for all 
that it has done for me, and 


wishing it true success, I re- 
luctantly say, 
Good-by, 
Louisa F. Spear. 


Other welcome letters have 
been received from Celestine 
McCarthy, Gladys Cline, 
Maude Sawyer, Ethel Anna 
a, Elizabeth Palmer 
opar, Minna Lewison, Kath- 
arine D. Kendig, Martha 
Detchon, Ronald Foster, Lucy 
Gregory, Louise Hodges, Alice 
Ruth Cranch, Katharine Put- 
nam, Grace Jamieson, Eliza- 
beth Hay, Dora Guy, Hanny 
C. Mottee, Donald Malven, 
George Amunsden, Jennaveve 
L. John, Mona Mundell, Mar- 

aret Gray Bonestell, Marion 
Wasey, alla M. Robertson, 
Fran Nelsen, Irene G. 
Farnham, William P. Waters, Mattie Walker, Edna 
L. Crane, Rudolph Emmerich, Eliza MacLean 
Peggott, Sibyl Fish, Bertha E. Dickey, Walter G. 
Byrne, Edith Elliott, Constance H. Smith, Ewing 
Cockrell, Flora Cockrell, Outterson Bernier, Donald 
V. Newhall, HelenK. Ehrman, Elsie Watson, Eleanor 
White, Helen Virginia Gohon, Elsket Bejach, Launce- 
lot J. Gamble, Eleanor Augusta Sykes, Enid Foote, 
Frank S. Prohaska, Enid Ewing, Margaret Varner, 
Margaretta V. Whitney, Mildred D. Yenawine, Elinor 
Babson, Henrietta B. Havens, Clifford Slater, Eleanor 
Coverly, Katharine E. Carter, Esther Hanson, Esther 
Bamburgh, Marie Kathryn Becker, Rachel Talbott, 
Carolyn Hutton, Katharine Lewis, E. Vincent Millay, 
W. Clinton Brown, Gertrude A. Hochschild, Alice 
Needham Very. 





BY LILIAS TORRANCE, 
AGE II. 
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“ MANY THANKS.” 4 
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(Acrostic. ) 

New York Ciry. 
M vy dearest dear St. NicHoLas, 
A lovely thing has"come to pass. 
N o, I could not believe my eyes 

Y et down in print I saw “ Cash Prize,’ 







T hen came my name and then my age— 
H ow joyously I scanned that page! 
Ah! ‘tis the honor most I prize, 
N or could the money I despise 
ind "t was of you the check to send 
S o soon unto your little friend 
E. Apevaipe Haun. 


“ Goop-By.” 
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BY GLADYS NOLAW, 
AGE 13. 


ag anepane.” BY WALDRON FAULKNER, AGE 9. 
PRIZE COMPETITION No. 93. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver badges 
each month for the best original poems, stories, drawings, 
photographs, puzzles, and puzzle answers. Also cash 
prizes of five dollars each to gold-badge winners who shall 
again win first place. ‘* Wild Animal and Bird Photo- 
graph” prize-winners winning the cash prize will not re- 
ceive a second badge. 

Competition No. 93 will close July 20 (for foreign 
members July 25). The awards will be announced and 
prize contributions published in St. NicHo.as for No- 
vember. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines. 
Title to contain the words ‘‘ The Ride.” 

Prose. Story or article of not more than four hundred 
words. ‘‘A Horseback Adventure.” (Must be true.) 

Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, mounted 
or unmounted; no blue prints or negatives. Subject, 
‘The Horse” or ‘‘ Horses.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writing-ink, or wash 
(not color). Two subjects, ‘‘ Horses’ or ‘‘On Horse- 
back”? and a November Heading or Tailpiece. (Books 
and Reading discontinued. ) 

Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full, and must be indorsed. 

Puzzle Answers. Best, neatest, and most complete set 
of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. Must 
be indorsed and must be addressed as shown on the first 
page of the ‘* Riddle-box.” 

Wild Animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage the 
pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. For 
the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken in its 
natural home: First Prize, five dollars and 
League gold badge. Second Prize, three dol- 
lars and League gold badge. TZhird Prise, 
League gold badge. Fourth Prize, League 
silver badge. 


RULES. 


ANY reader of St. NICHOLAS, whether a 
subscriber or not, is entitled to League mem- 
bership, and a League badge and leaflet, which 
will be sent free. 

Every contribution, of whatever kind, must 
bear the name, age, and address of the sender, 
and be indorsed as ‘original’? by parent, 
teacher, or guardian, who must be convinced 
beyond doubt that the contribution is not copied, 
but wholly the work and idea of the sender. 
If prose, the number of words should also be 
added. These things must not be on a separ- 
ate sheet, but on the contribution itself—if a 
manuscript, on the upper margin ; if a picture, 
om the margin or back. Write or draw on one 
side of the paper only. A contributor may 
send but one contribution a month—not one 
of each kind, but one only. 

Address : 
The St. Nicholas League, 
Union Square, New York. 
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THE LETTER-BOX 


NATICK, MAss. 
Dear St. NicHoras: This is the first time that I have 
written to you. My brother has taken you about ten 
years. I enjoy your stories very much. My favorites are 
‘* The St. NicHoLas League ”’ and ‘‘ The Letter-Box.” 

My mother saves all the St. NICHOLASES so that when 
any of the children are sick they have them to read. 

My brother made a launch. Wekeep it on a lake and 
we have a fine time riding and fishing in it. 

Last winter we made a skee-slide. It began at the top 
of the barn and went across the field and over a stone wali. 
It was great fun skeeing. 

Yours truly, 
RACHEL FARWELL (age 9). 





New York City. 
My Dear St. NIcHo.as: I have taken you for six years, 
and I doubt if my Christmas would be entirely complete 
if I did not receive my subscription. I was interested in 
one of the letters in which a girl said she made paper dolls 
out of the characters in ‘* The Crimson Sweater’’ and 
‘* From Sioux to Susan.’”’ I made up a story combining the 
two, just for fun, and I certainly did have it. Will you 
please send me a League Badge and leaflet ? 
I have been collecting postal-cards and have a very beau- 
tiful collection. 
Hoping for the success of St. NICHOLAS, I remain, 
Your faithful reader, 
LouIsE A, HAESELER (age 14). 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Dear St. NicHotas: I have never written to you before 
and so thought I would write. 

I don’t belong to the League, but I like to read the 
stories the other children have written. 

I just received the April number yesterday, and I think 
I shall like ‘* Fritzi’”’ very much. 

I am glad there is going to be another story by Ralph 
Henry Barbour, as I have read a good many of his books 
and like them so much. I have taken you for about five 
years and have all the numbers bound. I think it is great 
fun to read the old numbers. 

I have a brother who likes to read “ Pinkey Perkins” 
(and so dol). He is eight years old. 

From your loving friend, 
HELEN LITTLE (age 11). 


P. S. My father said he took St. NicHoLAs when 
he was a boy, and liked to read ‘‘ Phaeton Rogers” and 
‘*The Fairport Nine.” 

CuIcaGo, ILL. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: The certificate came day before 
yesterday, and papa had it put in a frame and hung up in 
the parlor. I am going to send you a contribution, ‘a 
heading” for April, and I am going to send one every 
month, too. I hope and believe that I will some day get 
a prize, and I SHALL try HARD to Live to learn and 
Learn to live. Would you please tell me how much a 
year’s subscription for St. NICHOLAS would be from 1904, 
September, to 1905, September. 

This will show that one little reader of St. Nick is fond 
enough of it to send for the back numbers in order to get 
the full benefit of all its stories and of its other reading. 
Well, I think I will close. 

Your loving, constant reader, 
K. CUNNINGHAM (age I0). 


New York City, 
Dear St. Nicuoras: I have been one of the few fortunate 
enough to have seen the Cardinal bird in winter, in the 
snow. It was on Washington’s Birthday in Central Park, 
when the ground was covered with snow and the sky was 
a clear blue, that I had my first glimpse of this beautiferf 
bird. These little verses will tell you how we felt: 


A crimson flash across the snow, 
A gleam on the sky of blue, 

And through the frosty winter air, 
A brilliant Cardinal flew. 


**?T is nature’s flag!” the children cried, 
We echoed what they said; 
For the crimson flash across the snow, 
Made blue, and white, and red. 


Your little reader, 
CONSTANCE WILCOX (age I0). 





NeEwakkK, N. J. 
DEAR ST. NICHOLAS: We are two boys and we go to the 
same school. One of us has taken you for nine years, so 
we often read your old copies. In your later magazines, 
our favorite stories are ‘‘The New Boy at Hilltop,” 
‘** Pinkey Perkins,” and ‘* Captain June.” 

A short time ago some friends and ourselves gave the 
play called ‘*‘ The King of the Golden River,” the story of 
which is by John Ruskin. In it everything went well, 
even the mountain scene, the arrangement of which taxed 
our brains to the utmost. Behind the scenes there was a 
great deal of bustle and fun at such times as when Gluck, 
the hero, changed to the constable, and hurried in to arrest 
the Black Brothers. As there were not many of us taking 
part, most of us had to assume more than one character. 
We charged no admission, the play being purely for fun. 

Wishing you many successful years, we remain, 

Your loving readers, 
SPENCER JONES. 
CHARLES Horr, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Dear St. NicHOLAs: I am glad to see that you are going 
to have a new story, something like ‘*The Crimson 
Sweater,”’ which used to be my favorite story, though I 
like ‘‘ Pinkey Perkins” almost as well. I belong to the 
‘«Sr. NICHOLAS League,”’ but have not sent in any com- 
petitions as I am a new member, but I am trying hard. 

Your reader, 
ROLAND HORNER. 





OTHER interesting letters, which lack of space prevents 
our printing, were received from Ruth Soderquist, Marion 
Leigh Mailliard, Lucy Barbee, Hilda B. Smith, Earl An- 
drew, Portia K. Evans, Ruth Josephine Bigelow, Bertha 
C. Isaacs, Albert Gerry Blodgett, Dorothy B. Loye, Amy 
Anderson, Grace Lienhard, Marion Church Caikins, Emma 
L. Cochran, Paul R. Ashby, Ralph Wilhelm, Miriam 
Wallace, Margaret Purdom, Virginia Phillips, Margaret 
McCraig, Hazel Louise Berge, Grace M. Gile, George 
Brown German, Ruth B. Crocker, Josephine McGregor- 
Harold C. Grier, Mary Isabel Doolittle, Charlotte Well, 
come, Callie Dudley, Margaret L. Day and Josephine P. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 


DovusBLE BEHEADINGS AND DOUBLE CURTAILINGS. BEHEADINGS. Barbour. 1. A-bet. 2. B-ale. 3. B-rig. 
Roosevelt. 1. Py-ram-id. 2. Dr-on-es. 3. St-or-es. 4. O-bey. 5. B-old. 6. B-urn. 7. T-ram. 
4. Ho-stag-es. 5. Ch-eat-ed. 6. In-vent-ed. 7. Br- DovuBLeE Acrostic. Primals, Napoleon; finals, Water- 
east-ed. 8, Al-leg-ed. 9. At-tend-ed. loo. Cross-words: 1. Narrow. 2. Arabia. 3. Parrot. 


REMOVALS. Flag Day. 1. Cur-few. 2. Out-let. 3. 4. Office. 5. Leader. 6. Enamel. 7. Octavo, 8. 
Err-and. 4. Mar-gin. 5. Can-did. 6. Man-age. 7. Nuncio. 


Ban-yan. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. ‘If it is right, there is no other 
NATIONAL AcRosTic. From 1 to 2 United States; way.” 
3 to 4, red, white, blue. 1. Umber. 2. Names. 3. CONNECTED SQUARES AND DIAMONDs. I. 1. Arab. 


Imbed. 4. Trawl: 5. Epoch. 6. Davit. 7. Scent. 8. 2. Rape. 3. Apes. 4. Bess. II. 1. Meat. 2. Ella. 
Tepee. 9. Acerb. 10. Title. 11. Elihu. 12. Sever. 3. Alum. 4. Tame. IIE. 1, Stadt. 2. Toper. 3. 

A LABYRINTH OF LETTERS. Begin at C on top line. Apple. 4. Delta. 5. Treat. IV. 1. Salt. 2. Area. 
Charles Dickens, Oliver Twist, Great Expectations, Barn- 3. Left. 4. Tatu. V. 1. Tart. 2. Alas. 3. Rata. 4. 
aby Rudge, Bleak House. Tsar. VI. 1. B. 2. Bet. 3. Besom. 4. Toy. 5. M. 

OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 1. S. 2. Ale. 3. Slide. 4. VII. 1. B. 2. Baa. 3. Barns. 4. Ant. 5. S. VIII. 
Edith. 5. Ethel. 6. Helen. 7. Level. 8. Never. 9. 1. E. 2. Are. 3. Erupt. 4. Eph. 5§. T. IX. 1. U. 
Lemon. 10. Roses. 11. Never. 12. Set. 13. R. 2. One. 3. Unapt. 4. Epi. 5. T. 


To our Puzzters: Answers to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and should be 
addressed to St. Nicno.as Riddle-box, care of THz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 

ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuZZLES IN THE Apri, NuMBER were received, before April sth, from Jo and I—Louis Sill—Erma Quinby—Mary 
Wyman—W. and H. Beaty—‘‘ Queenscourt’’—Eileen Colonna—Gertrude Souther—Muriel von Tunzelmann. 

ANSWERS TO PuzzLes IN THE APRIL NuMBER were received, before April 15th, from E. Tucker, 1—C. Horr, 1—J. S. French, 1—M. Read, 1— 
C. I. Ricker, :—J. Morris Lowell, 3—R. J. Wright, r—John U. Burke, 1o—J. Calder, :—Myrtle Alderson, ro—Mina L. Winslow, 9—C. and A 
Colgate, re & Stern, 1—Caroline C. Johnson, 1o—Warren E. Burr, g9—Caroline H. Cushman, 1o—W. Conway, 1—F. E. Watts, :—E. Ban- 
ning, 1—Wm. S. Davis, 9—B. Kinnick, 1—Edna Meyle, 1o—R. Lewis, 1—D. Ortman, 1—Eleanor Chase, 8—Gladys C. Lawrence, 8—V. W 
Hoff, 1—C. E. Ferguson, 2—R. S. Reynolds, 1o—Catherine Ward G., 1—J. Halladay, :—Sam. Mumma, 3—E. L. Monk, 1—Ruth Stanley, 5— 
Lauri Gren, 9—S Gilbreath, 1—D. Thorburn, 1—J. Le Conte, :—Dorothy Gould, 6—-J. N. Deeter, 3—Cornelia Crittenden, 9—Alida H. Moss, 
10—F. G. Stritzinger, 3d., ro—Harriet T. Barto, 1o—No name, San Francisco, 5—‘¢ Duluth,” 1o—Doris and Frances, 1o—Genevieve Alvord, 
9—*‘ Pleasure Hour,”’ 8—Lois Treadwell, 1o—Helen L. Patch, 1o—Herbert A. Cohn, 9—E. Parker, 1—G. B. Story, r—Margaret W. King, 6— 
St. Gabriel’s Chapter, 1o—D. B. Rupley, 1—Clyde Orris, 4— Helen Marshall, 1o—Clarence Groettum, 1o—R. Workman, 1—Paul Johnson, ro— 
Margaret Griffith, 9—M. Calkin, 1. . 


A BIBLICAL STAR. CROSS-WORDS: 1. An army officer. 2. A wind in- 


(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) ' strument. 3. A holiday decoration. 4. A steeple. 5. 
Closes. 6. Parts of a ship. 7. A city of Georgia. 8. 
Devises. 9. Acolor. 10. A product of the pine tree. 
11. Sober. 12. To convey: 

LOWRY A. BIGGERS(League Member). 


CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 
(One word is concealed in each couplet. ) 


1. ’*Tis best at eve to take a walk, 
With just one friend for kindly talk. 





From I to 2, the first of the patriarchs; from 2 to 3, a 
famous law-giver ; from 3 to 4, the mother of Isaac ; from 4 to 
5, a king of Judea; from 5 to 6, the second king of Israel; 


2. With first a mention of the weather, — 
How else to start a talk together? 


from 6 to 7, a daughter of Jacob; from 7 to 8, the first. of 3. Is there a doubt, a Lenten diet 

the minor prophets; from 8 to 9, the first high priest of Conduces to a state of quiet. 

the Israelites; fromg to 10, Isaac’s uncle; from 10 to I, a 

little maid who announced that Peter stood at the gate. 4. Here Uncle Sam ended the strike ; 
Each name contains five letters. And smiles? You never saw the like! 


PAULINE M. DAKIN, = 
5. Take off your hat,—I ’ve found a way 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. To soften Derby hats to stay. 
-.... ta Recap! gg ane is - og of 6. Now talk is pleasant, we agree, 
. en rightly guessed and written one below When terse and spicy as you see. 


another, the central letters, reading downward, spell the 


name of a great soldier, who was born in July. HELEN A, SIBLEY. 
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CHARADE, 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


My frst is a very small room ; 
My second, the end of a flume; 

My ¢hird we oft hear 

When a donkey is near, 
And my fourth the cat does to cook’s broom. 
My whole,—I will have one myself 
If these lines are not laid on the shelf. 

DOROTHY GIBSON. 


A HOLIDAY WHEEL. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


 R 
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By beginning at a certain letter, and skipping the 
same number of letters each time, four familiar words 
may be spelled. 

STELLA E, JACOBS, 


A DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 
eae 


oe ee 
From 1 to 2 and from 3 to 4 each name a flower. 
CROSS-WORDS: I. Pertaining to an eon. 2. Ina 
glow. 3. A bird’s claw. 4. A kind of silk. 5. A 
fruit. 6. To diminish. 7. Commonplace. 8. Fool- 
ish. 9. A bird of prey. 
GERTRUDE T. NICHOLS (League Member). 


ZIGZAG. 


ALL of the words described contain the same number of 
letters. ‘When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, take the first letter of the first word, the second 
letter of the second word, the first letter of the third, the 


. 
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second letter of the fourth, and so on. 
obtained will spell two familiar words. 
Cross-worDs: 1. Of the color of sand. 2. A lagoon 
island. 3. At no'time. 4. Local positions. 5. A mineral. 
6. To agitate. 7. A recently discovered African animal. 
8. A feminine name. 9. A fruit. 10. A fall flower. 
LAURANCE B, SIEGFRIED (League Member). 


CONNECTED SQUARES AND DIAMONDS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


7 


The zigzag thus 


* * * 
ad * + od - * 
. *. #£ « . 
o , O 
* 
* * * * 
* * * 
7 


I. LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. To cram with something. 


2. The whole. 3. An old word meaning ‘‘useful.” 4. 
Untrue. 5. To deride. 

II. RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Summer flowers. 2. 
An earth used for paint. 3. Coast. 4. Mistake. 5. 
Prophets. 

III. Upper DIAMOND: 1. In flowers. 2. Guided. 


3. Not so many. 4. Moisture. 5. In flowers. 
IV. Lower DiaMonp: 1.-In flowers. 2. Passage. 3. 
Nations. 4. Nevertheless. 5. In flowers. 
V. CENTRAL SQUARE: 1. Condensed 
Period. 3. Manner. 


vapor. 2. 


DONALD BAKER. 


WORD-SQUARE. 


1. Abird. 2. To venerate. 3. 
right. 5. Bird homes. 
L. A. BIGGERS (League Member). 


A CORKSCREW. 


ALL the words described contain the same number of let- 
ters. When rightly guessed and written one below another, 
take the second letter of the first word, the third letter of 
the second word, the second letter of the third, the third 
letter of the fourth, the second of.the fifth, and so on to the 
end. The ‘corkscrew ” will spell the title of a story by 
Hawthorne. 

CROSS-WORDS: 1. 


Enacts. 4. Up- 


A heavenly body. 2. Very pale. 3. 


A rent. 4. To confine. 5. A name for Ireland. 6. A 
pronoun. 7. To fume. 8. To surfeit. 9. An island. 
10. A minute object. 11. Tourge. 12. To twist. 13. 
A Roman emperor. 14. Secure. 15. A poet. 16. A 
filmy substance. 17. An eft. 


RUSSELL S. REYNOLDS ( Honor Member). 
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